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Pilots Review 85-Hour Opinion, Order Prosecution of Violators 
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MUCH ACCOMPLISHED AT AIR LINE PILOTS’ 





PILOTS MEET | 


IN CHICAGO 


40 Pilot and Copilot Dele- 
gates Convened Oct. 19 





Employment Contracts, Sen- 
iority, Insurance, Pensions, 
Etc. Discussed 





The third annual convention of 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
was held as scheduled, at the 
Shoreland Hotel in Chicago, begin- 
ning on the morning of the 19th 
of October and remaining in ses- 
sion until midnight of the 23rd. 
The first meeting of the air line 
pilot leaders from all parts of the 
country was held at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, on July 27, 1931, 
which resulted in the organization 
of the Air Line Pilots Association. 

Convention Is ALPA’s 3rd 

The first regular convention was 
held on October 17, 1932 at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. The sec- 
ond annual convention was sched- 
uled for the fall of 1933 but was 
dispensed with by order of the 
Association directorate because it 
was necessary that the Association 
officers and many of the directors 
be present to represent the pilots 
at the code hearings in Washing- 

m, August 31, 1933, and during 
the months that followed. 

The next annual convention was 


held on October 29, 1934 at the 
Shoreland Hotel, Chicago. During 
1935 the convention was again dis- 


pensed with by the directorate and 
a national tour of all councils by 
the president substituted. * The 
greater part of this tour has been 
completed. Time is the only fac- 
tor that prevented its being en- 
tirely completed. 

The 1936 convention which has 
~ st ended would have been the 

th had one been held every year 
since the inception of the Asso- 
ciation. However, because two 


of the conferences (1933 and 
1935) were dispensed with, the 
1936 meeting was the third annual 
convention. 

This conference was strongly 
of the opinion, and Headquar- 
ters concurs, that hereafter an 


annual convention should be held 
every year because the Association 
has grown to a size where its prob- 
lems are so numerous that Head- 
quarters should have the benefit of 
convention action and final deci- 
sion at least once a year on the 
great mass of important subjects 
with which it is constantly con- 
fronted. 
Convention Accomplished Much 
The 1986 convention was a very 
busy affair and rich in accomplish- 
ments. The sessions convened 
either on the floor or in commit- 
tees at 9:00 in the morning and 
continued through the entire day 
with time out only for lunch and 
dinner. Many of the delegates 
even utilized their lunch and din- 
her periods by having meals sent 
to committee rooms or carrying 
material down to the hotel dining 
toom. Night sessions were held 
every night during the entire five 
days of the convention and lasted 
up to as late as midnight. To put 
it mildly, all of the delegates and 
Headquarters’ staff were extreme- 
ly tired when the meeting ad- 
journed sine die. 


1936 


CONVENTION 














Distant Points Represented At Annual Meeting 























President David L. Behncke, Chicago, Illinois; Pilot Charles R. Disher, San- 
tiago, Chile, S. A.; Pilot Mal B. Freeburg, Minneapolis, Minn.; and Pilot Sanis E. 
Robbins, Fairbanks, Alaska, in attendance at the third annual convention of The 
Air Line Pilots Association. 


LABOR BOARD 
SCALE 
EXPLAINED 


Principle and Intent of Scale 
Discussed 


BY EDWARD G. HAMILTON 


The Labor Board scale of pay 
for the pilots has been perhaps the 
least understood of any scale that 
has ever been in effect. The Labor 
Board itself gave no hint as to 
why certain factors were included 
in its scale. It was accepted by the 
pilots principally because the re- 
sults were somewhere near right 
as to the totals it produced, with 
the exception of the copilots. 
However, sometimes it is desirable 
to know why certain things are 
done and, in this instance, lacking 
official explanations, we must fig- 
ure them out for ourselves. The 
deductions made here are personal 
to the writer and offered for what 
they may be worth. 

In the first place, we shall at- 
tempt to determine what general 
principle, if any, underlies the 
Labor Board formula. The scale 
is made up of two principal parts, 
a base pay and a flying pay. The 
flying pay, in turn, is made up of 

















ALPA Wires Appreciation to the President 








OCTOBER 26, 1936. 
HONORABLE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION IN CONVENTION ASSEMBLED AT CHICAGO 
OCTOBER NINETEENTH TO TWENTY-THIRD PASSED A RESOLUTION WHICH INSTRUCT- 
ED THIS HEADQUARTERS TO CONVEY TO YOU OUR SINCERE AND DEEP APPRECIA- 
TION FOR THE VERY FINE LEGISLATION WHICH WAS PASSED IN THE INTEREST OF 
THE PILOTS DURING YOUR ADMINISTRATION. THE CONVENTION WAS ESPECIALLY 
APPRECIATIVE OF THE PERSONAL INTEREST YOU EXERCISED IN THE WELFARE OF 
THE AIR LINE PILOTS WHEN LEGISLATION ON WHICH DEPENDED STABILIZATION OF 
THE ENTIRE PROFESSION WAS WAVERING AND DEFEAT SEEMED CERTAIN. WHILE 
OUR ORGANIZATION IS STRICTLY NONPARTISAN THE AIR LINE PILOTS ARE NOT UN- 
MINDFUL OF WHAT YOU HAVE DONE FOR OUR PROFESSION NOR OF THE FACT THAT 
YOUR SYMPATHETIC INTEREST AND READY SUPPORT ARE MORE THAN ANY OTHER 
ONE THING RESPONSIBLE FOR PLACING THE AMERICAN AIR LINE PILOT GROUP FIRST 
IN WORLD AVIATION. 

DAVID L. BEHNCKE, PRESIDENT, 
AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION. 








President Roosevelt Sends Fine Acknowledgment 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


My dear Mr. Behncke: 


It gave me great pleasure to receive your telegram under date of October twenty-seventh, 
conveying in behalf of the Air Line Pilots Association an assurance of appreciation of the legislation 
passed by the Congress during this Administration protecting the interests of pilots. 


October 27, 1936. 


Anything which promotes the safety and well-being of our air pilots, at the same time ad- 
vances aviation as a whole. Aviation is a means of communication which we all realize is destined 
to play an ever increasing part in our national life and I am indeed gratified by your assurance that 
the efforts of this Administration are “more than any other one thing responsible for placing the 
American air line pilot group first in world aviation.” 





Very sincerely yours, 





a graduated hourly rate plus a 
graduated mileage rate. The base 
| pay, of course, is arbitrarily fixed 
| and has no relation to the factors 
of speed, distance, or time. The 
real problem is in the calculation 
of flying pay. 
In Relation to Speed 


There is no question that flying 
pay is intended to make some com- 
pensation for speed. For example, 
the day rate at 100 miles per hour 
is $4.00 an hour. The day rate 
at 200 miles per hour is $5.00 per 
hour, plus 1c for each mile flown 
in excess of 100 miles per hour, or 
a total of $6.00 an hour. In other 
words, where the speed is doubled, 
the pay is increased 50%. The 
hourly rate for night flying at 100 
miles per hour is $6.00 per hour 
and and at 200 miles per hour 
$7.50 per hour plus 1c for each 
mile in excess of 100, or a total of 
$8.50 per hour. This relationship 
is slightly less than 50% increase 
in pay. Nevertheless, it is suffi- 
ciently close for us to make the 
deduction that the general prin- 
ciple of the scale is that flying pay 
should be increased at the rate of 
% :1 relative to speed. The reason 
that the night pay fell short of this 
ratio is no doubt due to the fact 
that the mileage pay is constant 
for both day and night flying. That 
is, it should have been 1%c for 
night flying instead of 1c to main- 
tain the suggested relationship. 

The reason for choosing the par- 
ticular speed brackets for de- 
termining the graduated hourly 
rate is not clear, but is apparently 
arbitrary. The first bracket is 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 


DID YOU KNOW? 


that the average human needs, 
every day, 3% pounds of food, 4 
pounds of water, and 34 pounds of 
air, according to General Electric 
engineers. 

We take every kind of precau- 
tion, personal and legal, about the 
purity and cleanliness of the food 
and water we put into our sys- 
tems, yet we have until the last 
few years given no thought at all 











to the air we breathe. 
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“‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix minimum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 











Sincerity —Honesty—Courage 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


On October 19, 1936, forty pilot and copilot delegates 
flew to Chicago to participate in the third annual conven- | 
tion of The Air Line Pilots Association, International. 
They came from all quarters of the hemisphere, Alaska, 
Brazil, Chile, Florida, California, New York and many 
other distant points. | 

Strong men and earnest, representing the. air line 
pilots, they came; they acted; they achieved. Thus the 
1936 annual convention, rich in accomplishments for the 
piloting profession, passes into history. _ 

Many times it has been said that pilots are tempera- 
mental, high-strung, individualistic, and not capable of 
participating in or becoming a part of organized action. 
It is strange how many times this old shop-worn theory 
has been toppled into the well known cocked hat. Again 
and again the pilots have heard and heeded the call to 
united action. ee: fi tins 

The results of united action in the piloting profession 











are revealed in the following year-by-year highlight 
record. 
*x* * * 
1931: Organized the Air Line Pilots Association, In- 


ternational. ... Created the Scheduled Air Transport Rat- 
ing. Participated in numerous wage and working | 
condition conferences to stem the drastic downward trend | 
of pilots’ salaries and unendurable increases in flying 
hours. 

1932: Emerged successfully from the Century strike 
controversy which was a challenge to fair and equitable 
salaries and working conditions for all air line pilots... . 
Met at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, October 17, for the 
first annual convention of the Air Line Pilots Association 
which was an epoch in the organization history of the air 
line piloting profession because it was the first time that 
the air line pilots were completely represented in a united | 
front against the vicious attempts of that period to destroy | 
their standards. | 

1933: Participated in the Code Hearings in Washing- | 
ton, August 31, at which time the Aeronautical Chamber | 
of Commerce (which was representing the air mail carry- 
ing companies at that time) advocated in its Code of Fair 
Competition, $250 per month for first pilots, $150 for co- 
pilots, and 140 hours a month for first pilots, 160 hours for 
copilots. .. . Bridged the National Strike crisis, September 
30, resulting from the arbitrary imposing of a wage scale 
by the air carriers which was not acceptable to the pilots. 
. . . Subsequent hearings by the Fact-Finding Committee 
of the National Labor Board which resulted in the issuance 
of National Labor Board Decision, No. 83, which set a 
minimum scale of pay and limited pilots’ working hours to 
85 per month. ... This decision is now a part of the Air 
Mail Law and the air mail contracts. .. . Had it not been 
for the strength of united action during this crucial year, 
those bent on tearing down and destroying the pilots’ 
standards would have been successful. 

1934: Survived the air mail cancellation period at 
which time there was a complete disintegration of the stand- 
ards previously established by the pilots through National 
Labor Board Decision No. 83, and re-established all pre- 
cancellation standards in the piloting profession by secur- 
ing the inclusion of Decision No. 83 in S. 3170, Section 18, 
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| News From Chicago, Cleveland and Atlanta 





'VERSATILE SCRIBE 
GIVES VARIED NEWS 





} 
BY PILOT H. W. SHERIDAN 
| Council No. 39—A. A. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Earl F. Ward, former Vice Pres- 
|ident of American Airlines, is now 


with the Department of Com- 
|merce, as everyone knows, con- 
itrolling air traffic all over the| 


United States. 

Mrs. Earl F. Ward is controlling 
traffic also, in the Aviation Devel- 
opment Corporations’ offices, the 
Vultee plant, in California. 
was in a Vultee, as you recall, 
that Ping-Pong Harry Richman 
got all balled up. 
he sang, “Oh, for the Wings of a 
Dove.” But the point is that Mrs. 
| Ward is what they .call a Recep- 
tionist. A Receptionist is the 
good-looking gal who sits in the 
front office and spends half her 
time learning your business and 
the other half telling you to mind 
it. She is the one who says, “The 
Boss isn’t in and besides he is in 
conference,” and without her the 
Captains of Industry in this coun- 
try would get in darn little putting 
practice. 

Hatten Is Flying 


What I like to report is good | 


news; that’s why the prof told me 
that I had better go in for fiction 
and leave newspapers alone. But 
this time I have some really good 
stuff. Tom Hatten is back flying 
with American Airlines. 


the world’s champion second pilot. | 


He was second pilot for a long 
time, based at Memphis. 
they transported him up to Chi- 
cago. 
thought he had grounds for suit 
under the Mann Act. 


yearning for the feel of that left- 
hand seat in the airplane, and so 
when Columbia Airlines started up 
with a yelp, Tom got leave from 
American Airlines in order to get 
some first pilot experience with 
Columbia, where he took to that 
left hand side like Richman did to 
the shore. Boy, it was like a Sitz 
bath to a dude ranchette. 

All too soon Columbia began 
picking at the sheets and soon 
there was nothing left but the 
bills. So Tom came back to Chi- 
cago. But there was a new Oper- 
ations Manager who knew nothing 
about Tom. Mr. Hatten felt like 
he had bailed out and forgot to 
take his parachute along. He got 
a job as dispatcher with Chicago 
and Southern and found himself 
in New Orleans. About the time 
when he was beginning to suspect 
that Lady Luck was no lady, a 
new Operations Manager investi- 
gated and Tom is now back with 
American Airlines, stationed once 
more at Memphis, and, it is mighty 
good to know, with all his back 
seniority. 

Mrs. Underwood, Librarian 


Our good friend, Sandy Under- 
wood, who, it is reported, tried to 
stay under an overcast with a Stin- 
son in order to comply with De- 
partment of Commerce regulations, 
we all remember with a pretty 
warm feeling. His good wife, Mar- 
ion B. Underwood, is now in Dallas 
in training to be Chief Librarian. 
It’s an important job. A library, 
I have heard, is a place where the 
wisdom of the ages is assembled. 
Today’s people have lots of knowl- 
edge but not enough sense to use 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 4) 


it. 


It | 


Dick said that | 


Tom is| 


Then | 
Before he was through Tom | 


A most im- | 
portant part of his anatomy was| 


' Australia Protects Sharks 

Pat Boyer has returned from 
Australia where he delivered some 
new Stinsons, but he must have 
got away because here he is. He 
says Australia is located away on 
the other side of the globe which 
is just as well because it is full of 
sharks, jack-rabbits and Austra- 
lians. They put big iron nets in 
front of the beaches to keep the 


apart, although in this country the 
sharks 
Maybe that’s why there are 
many more 
There are two kinds of jack-rab- 
bits, little ones with white ca- 
booses and big ones with pockets 
in front where they file the young. 

‘Everybody there is_ excited 
about the richest gold find in mod- 
ern times, in the darkest part of 





New Zealand, and the only way | 
that they can get in is to fly over| 


hundreds of miles of impenetrable 
jungle and impertinent head hunt- 


ers. They don’t have any WPA. 
They dig the gold out of the! 
ground. 


American Airlines has _ just 
made about two dozen new stew- 
ardesses. There’s corporate spec- 
ial privilege for you. They for- 
| bade the pilots to. 

Byron Moore was _ paddling 
along toward Newark in a Dizzy 3 
|when a crankshaft broke. The vi- 
bration was so bad that further 
flying was impossible, and he 
jlanded at Bellefonte. When he 
|was being congratulated upon get- 


|ting such a big airplane into such 
ja small field, Dinty replied, ‘Is 
this a small field? It looked like 
Arizona to me.” It’s all in the 
point of view, as Sally Rand used 
|to say. 

Genial Usher Rousch, the St. 
Peter of our council, was asked 
|why it was that some people re- 
{fused to eat pork. There is prob- 
|ably no truth in the report that he 


| observed, “It’s just a manifesta- 


|tion of brotherly love.” 


| CHAIRMAN DOLSON 
| DOING NICELY 


| 
| 
| 








BY PILOT FLOYD ADDISON 

Council No. 44—D. A. L. ~ 
| Atlanta, Ga. 
| G. W. Whittier, former scribe 
jand acting Council Chairman, has 
|left us to return to his native Bos- 
iton. We of Council 44 feel that 
| We are losing one of our best; a 
| fine fellow and a hard-working of- 
|ficer. The best of happiness and 
|success to you, George! We’ll 
miss you. 

Dolson Chairman 

The duties of Chairman have 
been resumed by Charlie Dolson 
from his bed where he is recover- 
ing from an “unhappy landing” 
while test-hopping a_ trimotor. 
Charlie is doing nicely and when 
last seen was counting the days 
until he would be released from 
his concrete corset. 

The blind ship can be seen pad- 
dling around almost every day 
now, with the co-pilots practicing 
or taking their tests for the SATR. 
Pre Ball, Fritz Schwaemmle and 
Fred Dick have finished theirs and 
others are about ready. At this 
writing Fred Ball is in Chicago as 
convention representative. 

Our sympathy is with Pete 
Reinhart in his two recent mis- 
fortunes: the loss of his brother, 
Captain Albert Reinhart, in an 
Army airplane crash, and Mrs. 
Reinhart’s serious injury in an 
automobile accident. 





bathing beauties and the sharks} 


take their own chances. | 
so | 
sharks in Australia. | 
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| CONGRATULATIONS 
| TO THE HUNTERS 


| BY PILOT ERNEST DRYER 
| Council No. 40—A. A. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

| The hunters have returned. 

| Cy Bittner and Fussy Robinson 
jare just back from a short hunting 
|trip at Blue Mountain Lake in the 
| Adirondack Mountains. From all 
|that I hear the trip was a success, 
| Fussy got a deer that weighed one 
hundred and fifty pounds dressed, 

The pilots on AM22 are in a 
shower of new copilots. We have 
| gotten three in the last month; all 
|nice boys and we hope they like 
| the run. 

The old gang on AM21 are get. 
jting set for the long cold winter: 
they all carry steamer trunks s0 
|they will have enough clothes in 
case of a long cancellation. | 
| surely hope they don’t close all the 
airports on AM21 like they did 
|last winter as it makes the gang 
| get homesick. 
























“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.” 


In Constant Memoriam 


Active 
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Accidental 


Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M. Jr —A. A 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 

Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A 

Borchers, Adrian—P. A 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A 
Briggs, Francis W.—A ° 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A ° 
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Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew Jr.—D. A. L. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. 
Haligren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
He John B.—C. a5. A. L. 
cMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. 
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Russell C.—C.&S.A. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. 























































































































































































Unemployed 
Hays, George L. 
Keadie, Floyd E. 

Honorary 
Rogers, Will 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
based at a 25-mile interval stop- 
ping at 125 miles per hour, the 
second bracket at a 15-mile inter- 
val to 140 miles per hour, the third 
pracket at a 15-mile interval to 
155 miles per hour, the fourth 
pracket at a 20-mile interval to 
175 miles per hour, and the fifth 
and last bracket at a 25-mile in- 
terval to 200 miles per hour. A 
uniform graduation would have re- 
sulted in the spacing of these 
brackets at 20-mile intervals. 
There seems to be no explanation 
of this peculiarity other than that 
the graduations are apparently ar- 
bitrarily selected. The outcome, 
however, is that the increases in 
the hourly rate do not produce uni- 
form results. 

Reasons for Mileage Pay 

The reasons for the graduations 
in the mileage pay are far from 
obvious, but there is a possible ex- 
planation. It may be remembered 
that the pilots strenuously opposed 
an hourly rate of pay and insisted 
on the mileage pay. Among the 
defects pointed out in respect of 
the hourly pay was that the rigid- 
ity of the placement of ground 
terminals made it difficult to 
schedule pilots for a _ constant 
number of hours per month for all 
speeds. 

The Labor Board did, however, 
in order to guard against abuses 
and to make for uniformity, fix 
the maximum working hours of 
pilots at 85 per month. Within 
this figure there may be schedule 
variations but never beyond this 


legal maximum working hour limi- | 


tation. 

Basically, the hourly pay meant 
that for every slight increase in 
speed, the pilot’s hours were re- 
duced, while his mileage remained 
constant. For example, a pilot 
was flying 8,000 miles a 
month at 100 miles an hour could 
fly 10,000 miles per month in the 
same number of hours at a speed 
125 miles per hour provided 
his schedule could be so arranged. 
That is, at the new speed he was 
capable of doing 114 men’s work 
based on previous standards. But 
it is impossible to dispense with 
the services of a quarter of a man 
and consequently in the majority 
of such cases the mileage would 
remain constant while the hours 
would be reduced. It is obvious 

t so long as the hourly pay in- 
reases at a rate less in proportion 
than the speed increases, the re- 
sult of flying 8,000 miles in fewer 
hours is a reduction in total earn- 
ing. However, the Labor Board 
scale provides a mileage pay for 
all miles flown in excess of 100 
miles per hour of 2c per mile 
where the total monthly mile- 


who 


ol 


age is less than 10,000 miles, 14c}| 


a mile where the total month- 
ly mileage 10,000. to 11,999 
miles and le per mile where the 


is 


total mileage is 12,000 miles or 
over. Thus, where the speed in- 
creases and is not accompanied by 


an increase in total miles, the 
higher mileage pay is applicable, 
and where the total miles increase 
in proportion to the speed the next 
lower mileage rate applies. In a 
measure, therefore, the Labor 
Board scale compensates for the 
inherent defect of the hourly pay. 
Now let us see how or if this 
works. 

Assume, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, that a pilot has been flying 
80 hours a month at 100 miles per 
hour. He would have been earning 
$320 flying pay. (80 hours at 
$4.00.) He is now given new 
equipment which flies at 125 miles 
per hour, but, because of the im- 
practicability of rearranging his 
schedule, his total monthly mileage 
of 8,000 miles remains constant. 
His flying pay will now be 

64 hours at $4.20 $268.80 
(64x25) miles at .02 32.00 


Total $300.80 


It will be noticed that the pil 

loses $19.20 although still flyin 
8,000 miles. Now compare the 
other situation where the hours re- 


RAILS’ PEACE RECORD CITED 
BY SHIP BOARD SPONSORS 





for the shipping industry are 
pointing to an almost unbroken 
record of peaceful settlements by 
the National Mediation Board, set 
up in 1926 to promote industrial 
peace between the railroads and 
their million employes. 

The Mediation Board has han- 
dled about 200 disputes a year. In 
its decade of life there have been 
small strikes but no major tie-up 
of rail traffic comparable to the 
many disruptions of sea traffic in 
that time. The peaceful adjust- 
ment of railroad disputes is in 
| sharp contrast to the serious and 
often sanguinary railroad strikes 
that occurred in 1877, 1878, 1886 
and later. 

Reasons for Success 


Two principles are credited with 
|the Mediation Board’s_ success. 
These are: 

1. The permanent and expert 
nature of the board. 

2. Its purely mediatory func- 
tion. 

The board’s three members are 
named by the President. William 
M. Leiserzon is a former professor 
| of labor economics of Antioch Col- 
| lege, James W. Carmault is an ex- 
perienced conciliator, and Otto M. 
Beyer is an industrial engineer. 
The board’s nine mediators are 

men who talk the language of rail- 
| roads and know personally both 
| owners’ and workers’ leaders. 

200 Cases Mediated 

When mediation fails the board 
seeks to get the opposing sides to 
agree to arbitration. If they can- 
not agree on a neutral arbiter, the 
board names one. In the past two 
years the board has mediated 200 
disputes, but there has been occa- 











main constant but the miles are in- 
creased. 
80 hours at $4.20 $336.00 


| (80x25) miles at 146c 30.00 
Total $366.00 

increase for 2,000 
additional miles 46.00 


In the last case if the flying pay 
had been increased half as fast as 
the speed increased according to 
the theory outlined in a previous 
| paragraph, the flying pay should 
| have been $4.50 per hour or, for 
|80 hours, $260. Therefore, ac- 
|cording to this scale, he is over- 
| paid $6.00. 

| In order for the scale to average 
out the mean between the overpay 
and underpay in the two illustra- 
tions it should be on dead center; 
|that is showing neither loss nor 
gain for the pilot. As a matter of 
fact in this scale the mean average 
of the loss and the gain rests well 
down on the loss side. Neverthe- 
less, there is strong indication that 
the purpose of the variable mile- 
age rate of the Labor Board scale 
is to compensate for the condition 
we have suggested. 

Needless to say had the speed 
been increased to 124 miles per 
hour instead of 125 miles per 
hour in the foregoing example, 
the discrepancy would have been 
even greater. This abrupt change 
in pay from 124 miles per hour to 
125 miles per hour is one of the 
worst defects of the whole system 
and offers much opportunity for 
conniving. 

Principle of Scale 

Summing up the foregoing an- 
alysis of the Labor Board scale, 
the conclusion is that the principle 
intended to be given expression is 
that the flying pay of pilots should 
be increased half as fast as the 
speed increases, but the formula 
adopted for arriving at this result 
is not only clumsy in its applica- 
tion, but produces a very irregular 
and inconstant graduation between 
the extremes of maximum and 
minimum pay amounts. The ex- 





|cuse for the Labor Board scale 


lies in the fact that the Board 
itself was composed of members 
half of whom were drafted from 








200 Disputes a Year Handled, and Not a Major Strike in 
10 Years of Operation, All Through Mediation 


BY MAX STERN 
Advocates of a mediation board | sion for only one arbitration. 


Grievances over working condi- 
tions and over interpretations of 
agreements on wages and hours 
are referred to another agency, the 
National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, which sits in Chicago. This 
board has 86 members, 18 repre- 
senting the owners and 18 the 
workers. It is divided into groups, 
one sitting for the train service, 
one for the shop crafts, ete. 
When these boards deadlock, the 
Mediation Board names a referee, 
whose decision is enforceable in 
the courts. 

Behind the peace machinery’s 
operation are certain policies writ- 
ten into law and now accepted by 
both rail carriers and rail labor. 
These are: 

That both elements shall make 
and maintain agreements. (There 
are, in fact, some 3,500 agree- 
ments between various rail unions 


| and employers.) 


Labor Is Protected 

That there shall be no attempt 
to interfere with labor’s right of 
collective bargaining. 

That all disputes shall be set- 
tled, if possible, in conferences. 

That after conferences break 
down, Washington may be ap- 
pealed to by either side. 

If mediation fails and arbitra- 
tion is refused a strike vote gen- 
erally is taken. In the past two 
years there have been only 15 such 
failures, and 15 strike votes. 
None has resulted in a major 
strike. 

The total cost of the National 
Mediation Board, including that of 
arbitration and emergency boards 
set up under it, was $227,830 in 
1935. 


(Courtesy Washington Daily News) 








industry and half from labor. 
At best, it is a compromise be- 
tween the pilots’ desire to be paid 
by the mile and the airlines’ de- 
sire to pay by the hour. As to the 
amount of pay, a uniform mileage 
pay would have increased the 
pilots’ earnings in direct propor- 
tion to the speed, whereas the 
Labor Board scale comes in be- 
tween giving half of the advantage 
of the speed to the pilots and half 
to the airlines. 

Assuming that the amount of 
pay is satisfactory on the basis of 
the ratio of %:1 between the in- 
crease in pay and the increase in 
speed, there are many ways in 
which this result can be obtained 
by the use of a simple formula. 

A proper formula would elimi- 
nate many of the other weaknesses 
of the present system. There 
should be no incentive for an air- 
line to mark down the speed of its 
aircraft in order to take advantage 
of a lower pay bracket, or to 
tighten its schedule in order to 
avoid paying the full measure of 
hours. Arguments over whether 
flight time is to be computed from 
block to block, from takeoff to 
landing, or from terminal to term- 
inal should be eliminated. The dis- 
tance between two points is definite 
and indisputable since the mileage 
of all airways is a matter of official 
record. The only time when an ad- 
justment may be necessary is in 
local flying, such as test work, but 
even here it is at least as easy and 
accurate to convert hours to miles 
as it is the reverse. Complicated 
calculations could easily be re- 
duced to a minimum and a scale 
established that would be simple 
and easy to understand in both 
principle and application. 

In concluding, we wish to re- 
iterate that the ideas and sugges- 
tions contained in this article 
represent in no wiy the recom- 
mendations of the Association, but 
are merely presented in the hope 
that they will be of help in clear- 
ing up the confusion that has al- 
ways surrounded the Labor Board 
scale. The author does not con- 
tend that his solution is the only 
one, although naturally he person- 
ally believes it is. 
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commonly referred to as the temporary air mail law... . 
This made the Labor Board Decision No. 83 applicable not 
only to the so-called “Big Five’ but to all air carriers. .. . 
During this period as in 1933 the unity of the air line pilots 
again was a bulwark against drastic lowering of wage and 
working condition standards. .. . Participated in hearings 
before the Post Office Department, versus Long and Har- 
man, October 25, 26, 27, which amounted to a test case of 
the validity of the pilots’ section in S. 3170... . On this 
hearing depended not only the wage and working condi- 
tion standards of the Long and Harman pilots but of all 
pilots and copilots in this country. . . . Met for the second 
annual convention of the Air Line Pilots Association at the 
Shoreland Hotel, Chicago, October 29. 

1935: Successfully amended Section 13 of S. 3170 
which was approved June 12, 1934, and had it included in 
the present Air Mail Law, H. R. 6511, approved on August 
14, 1935. This amendment gave greater strength and per- 
manent protection to pilots and set a minimum wage and 
maximum working hour limitation and gave them the right 
to bargain collectively to obtain higher rates of compensa- 
tion and more favorable working conditions and relations. 

1936: Participated in hearings before the Post Office 
Department which dealt with the longevity pay of first 
pilots and the enforcement of the minimum legal scale for 
copilots on Braniff Airways. ... Again the outcome of this 
case was closely watched by all of the air carriers. .. . 
Resulted in a decisive victory for ALPA inasmuch as Bran- 
iff was forced not only to bring its wage standards up to 
legal limitations but was forced to pay back pay to its 
pilots. .. . Seniority question was also a major factor in this 
hearing and at this time Solicitor Crowley upheld the sen- 
iority rights of pilots and copilots from the time of their 
original employment. . . . Certain operators have in the 
past attempted to differentiate between pilots and copilots 
relative to the 85-hour monthly limitation. The Air Mail 
Law, HR6511, says: 


The term “‘pilot’”’ includes copilot. 


The wording of the pilots’ section in the air mail law 
and contract is, ‘‘all pilots.” ...In an opinion rendered, 
February 14, 1936, Solicitor Crowley stated: 

“As a matter of fact, the word ‘pilot,’ as commonly 
used in the profession, includes and comprehends ‘co- 
pilots.” There is no doubt whatever in our mind that Con- 
gress INTENDED to accord to copilots the same measure 
of protection which it extended to first pilots and other em- 
ployees of air mail contractors.” 


Secured the enactment of $2496, Title I], amending the 
Railway Labor Act, which provides federal machinery for 
the peaceful settlement of all employer-employee contro- 
versies in the air transport industry and provides for the 
establishment of employment contracts. . . . Giving the air 
workers the same kind of legislation which has been in 
effect on the railroads for many years. ... Favorable opin- 
ion rendered by Solicitor Crowley of the Post Office De- 
partment, September 28, on the 85-hour legal working con- 
dition limitation for pilots and copilots resulting from a 
hearing on Northwest Airlines’ violations of the air mail 
law. ... Third annual convention of The Air Line Pilots 
Association at the Shoreland Hotel, Chicago, October 19. 
... All previous work carefully reviewed and a construc- 
tive future program outlined. ... Copilots sent own repre- 
sentatives for the first time. 

In each and every crisis the air line pilots wrote their 
names in glowing letters across the pages of American air 
transportation, transforming despair, confusion and chaos 
into hope, order and lasting stability for the piloting pro- 
fession. 

Much has been accomplished. 
will be much left to do. 

Looking ahead, the 1936 convention is the dawn of a 
new day for the air line pilot. Looking back, the fruits of 
our victories can be destroyed if they are not carefully 
guarded. 

“UNIOS, HERMANOS.” 


There is and always 





PILOT PASCHAL 
K illed 


On October 10, 1936, Pilot A. 





THRIFTY ALASKANS 
USE AIR MAIL 


Air mail operators in Alaska 
have been experiencing a little dif- 











Paschal, Pan American Airways, 
was killed with two of his crew 
when his ship crashed into a moun- 
tain near San Jose Pinula, near 
Guatemala City. 

Archie Paschal was born in 
Glendon, North Carolina, on De- 
cember 1, 1889. He was a Naval 
Aviation Pilot, held Department of 
Commerce License Transport 555, 
and Mexican Transport Rating. 
He received his first flying instruc- 
tions from the U. S. Marine 
Corps, Miami, Fla., and was em- 
ployed by Pan American for ap- 
proximately seven years. 

On August 19, 1932, Pilot Pas- 
chal became member 186 of the 





ficulty trying to prevent thrifty 
natives from sending messages by 
air to their friends in neighboring 
settlements without paying post- 
age. It is now a well established 
Alaskan custom to scribble mes- 
sages on the tail-planes, wings and 
fuselages of ships when the pilots’ 
backs are turned. Authorities 
have been forced to take steps to 
eradicate the practice. 








Air Line Pilots Association. Until 
the time of his death he was a 
staunch member and active in the 
affairs of the organization. 

ALPA extended deepest sym- 
pathies to the bereaved. 
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NYCTALOPIA OR NIGHT BLINDNESS 


It has been noted that certain | 


people have difficulty in seeing 
with proper understanding under 
conditions of lowered illumination. 
The condition is known as nyctalo- 
pia or night blindness. 

The retina is the highly sensi- 
tized photographic plate of the 
eye. The retina is composed of 
eight layers of cells. In the sev- 
enth layer there are objects known 
as rods and cones. Hot bodies 
like the sun create waves which 
cause vibrations of varying 
lengths. Those vibrations between 


.304 millimeters and .308 milli-| lighted Christmas 


in daylight perhaps in the light of 
the bright sun, may have occasion 
to drive all night looking into the 
reflected glare of the headlights 
seen against a white highway. It 
has been a fairly common experi- 
ence that after thus driving all 
night, when the difficult condition 
of illumination just at dawn is en- 
countered, hallucinations of vision 
are prone to occur. Automobilists 
have told of being startled by 





;of experiencing the false impres- 
sion or illusion of a brilliantly 
tree. Others 


meters in length are classified as|have related having been startled 


light and color waves. When 
bright waves enter the eye and 
strike the seventh layer of the 
retinae wherein lie the rods and 
cones the waves give rise to im- 
pulses that are transmitted 
through the optic nerves to the 
higher visual centers in the brain 
and result in ability to see. In 
the eye is a pigment known as vis- 
ual purple. When exposed to light 
this pigment is degenerated or de- 
stroyed. It is, however, constant- 
ly remanufactured. When de- 
stroyed to a low percentage of the 
normal there is lessened ability to 
see, especially under conditions of 
lowered illumination. This results 
in a so-called nyctalopia or night 
blindness. 
Source of Visual Purple 

The source of visual purple is 
from Vitamin A in one’s body. A 
person in good health and with a 
normal content of Vitamin A has 
the ability to rapidly replace or re- 
manufacture visual purple, even if 
subjected to the glares of bright 
lights, and consequently is not af- 
flicted with night blindness. Even 
if there is a poor state of health 
and a low Vitamin A _ content 
there remains an ability, but a 
much impaired ability, to regener- 
ate visual purple. 

Vitamin A 

Vitamin A in the human is ob- 
tained from foods rich in sub- 
stances known as carotene sub- 
stances. From carotene the hu- 
man manufactures Vitamin A. 
Carotene has been shown to be 
present in the retinae. It is inter- 
esting to note that while animals, 
including man, are able to convert 
carotene into Vitamin A, they are 
unable to make carotene out of 
Vitamin A. Vitamin A is found 
in the livers of animals, hence the 
Vitamin A in fish liver oils. Caro- 
tene from which Vitamin A is 
manufactured is found in such 
foodstuffs as spinach, carrots and 
other vegetables and certain 
fruits. It is said that the paypaya 
is rich in carotene. It has been 
stated that one may eat so abun- 
dantly of the paypaya or of car- 
rots as to become so over-supplied 
with carotene that yellowish de- 
posits appear in the skin. This 
later condition may result, accord- 
ing to some authorities, in a par- 
ticular type of anemia or paleness 
of the blood. 

Humans who are deficient in 
Vitamin A may first manifest the 
harmful effects of poor general 
health by developing a dryness of 
the eye. Later certain spots called 
Bitot’s Spots may appear on the 
surface of the eye and if neglected 
go on to a process of ulceration. 

It has been demonstrated among 
inhabitants of Arctic regions, par- 
ticularly where a well balanced 
diet may not be available, that 
night blindness frequently occurs. 
People thus affected with night 
blindness have found that if they 
cover up one eye during the day- 
time, thus avoiding the bleaching 
of visual purple from sun light, 
they are able to see satisfactorily 
with the eye thus protected at 
night. The eye that was left ex- 
posed to the light during the day 
is afflicted with blindness. 

Hallucinations 
The automobilist, after working 


jwith the 


by seeing the shadows of a large 
building along the highway but in 
a locality which they knew was va- 
cant and deserted. It is probable 
that, in addition to lowered vision 
because of disturbances of visual 
purple, the element of eye muscle 
fatigue is a contributing factor. 
A famous pilot relates an inci- 
dent of flying in an endurance 
contest and that late one night he 
suddenly had the impression that 
he was about to collide with an 
object which appeared to be a pair 
of brilliantly illuminated automo- 
bile headlights. In an effort to 
avoid disaster he frantically 
hauled back on the controls and 
went into a steep climb. Another 
pilot while flying at night under 
conditions of having developed 
some degree of night blindness 
from cockpit glares and possibly 
poor health was astounded to see 
what appeared to be brilliant sun- 
light on the ground beneath and 


on a black night. 


flies through a night brilliantly il- 
luminated with blinding flashes of 
lightning, with the glares from in- 
strument boards and other neces- 
sary illuminations within the ship 
and if said pilot has a tendency to 
Vitamin A deficiency and conse- 
quently a lowered power to re- 
manufacture visual purple in his 
eyes, it is possible and worthy of 
thought to give consideration to 


of sleep and eye strain he may 
have a progressive loss of vision 
until such time as he can rest and 
regenerate visual 
hours of sleep. 
Carotene Corrects Deficiency 
Practically, it may be stated 
that a number of pilots have vol- 
untarily reported that while their 
eyes appeared to be perfectly nor- 
mal in the daytime, they realized 
difficulty in seeing while on night 
schedules. A number who thus 
stated their difficulty to their at- 
tending flight surgeons were 


thus acquiring an additional sup- 
ply of Vitamin A. 
Cod Liver Oil was supplemented 
result that 
promptly occurred. One veteran 


failed to respond to treatment and 
was taken off night schedules. 

It is interesting to note that a 
flight surgeon in the examination 
of eyes may discover among sev- 
eral things an important condition 
relating to one’s general state of 
health, namely his lack of Vitamin 
A. This is accomplished by deter- 


erate visual purple after exposure 
to bright lights. 


Bio-Photometer 


-The Frober Fabor Co. of 1745 


manufacturers of scientific instru- 
ments, have developed an equip- 
ment known as the Bio-Photo- 
meter. This clinical instrument 
for measuring the rate of regen- 
eration of visual purple is cali- 
brated so that all readings may be 
made in terms of light intensities 
(milli-foot candles). The instru- 





ment measures even mild degrees 


| weird shadows of trees ahead and | 


at a time approximately midnight |* 


If a pilot has exposed his eyes | 
to bright sunlight or daylight and | 


the idea that with fatigue and loss | 


purple during | 


placed on foods rich in carotene, | 
In some cases | 
recovery | 


pilot afflicted with night blindness , 


mination of one’s ability to regen- | 


Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, | 


T.W.A. CONDUCTS 
EXPERIMENTS 


Conducting research work to- 
ward the goal of maintaining con- 
stant, sea level efficiency of en- 
| gines at altitudes near the stratos- 
| phere is the work of T. W. A.’s 
| experimental over-weather labora- 
| tory plane, which began operations 
| recently. 
| 'T.W.A., through its president, 
| Jack Frye, explains that high alti- 
|tude flight for air transport un- 
|doubtedly offers the greatest po- 
|tentialities for maintaining sched- 
jules; for smooth flight, and for all 
| desirable factors of travel through 
| the air. 

Mr. Frye discloses that great 
aircraft of 50-passenger capacity, 
|and with wingspreads of 150 feet, 
| will be in service over TWA’s coast 
to coast route within two years. 

But even before that will come an- 
other fleet of super planes, exceed- 
ing in appointment power and 
speed anything in use today on the 
air transport routes of the world. 

It is for such fleets of magnifi- 
cent aircraft that the research 
work of TWA’s new experimental 
overweather laboratory is intend- | 
ed. Primarily, the work of the lab- 
oratory plane is directed toward | 
engine research. Supercharging | 
equipment will be tested under all | 
conditions; fuel consumption must | 
be determined; speed differentials | 
must be known. These and many | 
other factors of high altitude flight 
are to be worked out and recorded | 
|through the work of the labora- | 
tory plane and those aboard it. 

TWA’s new experimental over- | 
weather laboratory is a Northrop 
monoplane of the type designated 
“Gamma”. 














of nyctalopia. This type of night | 
blindness is the first sign of Vita- 
min A deficiency. 

The writer wishes to express 
thanks to the Frober-Fabor Com- 
pany for having placed in his 
hands an extract of the World’s 
| Medical Literature on night blind- 
ness together with a detailed de- 
scription of the instrument and 
permission to quote freely from 
|the material supplied. 

It is recommended, if any pilot 
| who reads this article feels that he 
| is having undue difficulty in seeing 
jat night, that he consult his at- 
|tending flight surgeons for advice 


about necessary foods and possibly |. 


ithe particular preparation of Cod 
| Liver Oil he may need. Later it is 
probable that many of the aviation 


|medical laboratories and _ well 
j}equipped eye clinics may have 
available Bio-Photometers with 


which the degree of night blind- 
ness may be accurately evaluated. 
Method of Test 

In the use of the instrument the 
pilot should be first kept in a dark 
room for a while. The entire test 
|is conducted in the dark or in a 
very subdued light. There is an 
eye piece through which the per- 
|son being examined observes on a 
brilliantly illuminated background. 
The illumination is then adjusted 
so that the observer just sees cer- 
tain spots. The patient sees be- 
fore him a white screen which is 
|indirectly illuminated and he is re- 
quired to keep his eyes on this 
|screen for exactly five minutes, 
ithis being the exposure period 
|during which visual purple is re- 
|duced a measurable degree. Lat- 
|er, after periods of rest, in dark- 
|ness, it is possible with the Bio- 
|Photometer to determine the abil- 


lity to regenerate visual purple. 


|The recorded rates are now con- 
lverted to wmilli-foot candles of 
|light and a curve somewhat like 
|an engineer’s curve is plotted out. 
| By this procedure it is said to be 
| possible to measure one’s ability 
'to see at night. 

Dr. C. E. Ferree of The Re- 
search Laboratory of Physiological 
Optics, Wilmer Ophthalmological 
Institute, Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, is an advocate of a special 
retinal sensitivity tester for deter- 
mination of visual ability under 
varying conditions of illumination 
and health as relates to avitamino- 
sis (lack of vitamins). His instru- 


Body of Frank 


Ormsbee Found 


On October 25 the body of 
Frank E. Ormsbee, Department of | 
Commerce pilot, was found near} 
the wreckage of his plane on a 
mountainside northwest of Ard- 
more, Okla. 

Pilot Ormsbee was born in Prov- 
idence, R. I., 1892. He received 
his flying instructions in the U. S. 
Navy, Pensacola, Fla. He held 
Transport License No. 4235 
Class III, Land and Seaplane, 
Cuban-Licencia De Piloto Aviador 
Civil No. 38, and military classi- 
fication of Naval Aviation Pilot 
No. 25. He was also a recipient of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Pilot Ormsbee held membership 
number 6 and was flying for Pan 
American Airways at the time he 
became a member of the Air Line 
Pilots Association. In 1931 and 
1932 he served for ALPA in the 
capacity of Washington Repre- 
sentative. At the time of his 
death he was employed by the De- 








CHICAGO AIRPORT 
PROJECT 
NEARS COMPLETION 


According to A. J. Haines, su- 
perintendent of WPA project 
1097, the new runways and exten. 
sion of the concrete apron at the 
Chicago Municipal Airport will be 
completed about the middle of 
November. Sewers and drain tile 
which will make the field much 
more dry and stable are about 98 
per cent completed. 

When the drainage system js 
completed there will be 25,500 
feet of new tile and sewers which 
will not only make the airport a 
better landing field but will im- 
prove the health condition as parts 
of the area have been a breeding 
place for mosquitoes. 

All runways are being realigned 
and widened to 175 feet and 
paved with asphalt into which is 
pressed a fine white gravel. 4,300 
feet of concrete paving fifty feet 








partment of Commerce in its Air 
Navigation Division. 

ALPA extended sympathies to 
Pilot Ormsbee’s widow and chil- 
ren. 


PILOT DAHLSTROM 
COMMANDS 
CHINA CLIPPER 


Pilot Ralph A. Dahlstrom, ALPA 
member, and veteran Pan Amer- 
ican pilot, was chosen to command 
the China Clipper on its prelimi- 
nary passenger flight to Manila 
and return. 

The big plane carried five news- 
paper men 8,200 miles across the 
Pacific on a flight preliminary to 
opening of regular trans-Pacific 
passenger service. 








from Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company, Rochester, New York. 

If one realizes difficulty in see- 
ing satisfactorily at night, it is 
first essential to determine if there 
is a basic eye disease. If optical 
studies reveal no defect, one 
should under proper medical guid- 
ance seek foods containing Vita- 
min A. 

Glares Harmful 
Generally speaking it appears 
important to protect one’s eyes 
from unusual glares or prolonged 
exposure to bright lights. It must 
be borne in mind that the retina 
is somewhat like a kodak film. If 
exposed to light the kodak film 
loses permanently its susceptibility 
to light. The retina, the human 
kodak film, recovers sensitivity to 
light. The process of recovery is 
slower than the process of loss. 
Permanent eye damage is possible 
from violent glares. The average 
person in good general health 
need have no concern about night 
blindness. It is probably very 
rare among air line pilots. How- 
ever, one should give the eyes a 
fair break against the effects of 
glares and strain. In a rest pe- 
riod, even if not sleeping, it is an 
evident good reason for darkening 
the room, closing the eyes and re- 
laxing. 

Consider the wise old owl. He 
seeks during the day the quietude 
and seclusion of the darkened re- 
cesses of an old barn. He pro- 
tects his eyes from glares. Per- 
haps he is thus better equipped 
for his night flights upon which 
his life depends. 

While the trained airline pilot 
may fly up to a certain point with- 
out visual contact with the exter- 
nal environment, it is not impos- 
sible that some situation might 
arise wherein keenness of vision 
could be the determining safety 
factor in extricating oneself from 
a tight spot. 











Congratulations to Pilot Fran- 
cis Scott Key Lewis, China Clip- 
per pilot, on his recent marriage 
to the former Betty Alden 
Cockerill, University of South- 
ern California co-ed. 








ment will be available to doctors 





wide will also be laid. This will 
|inerease the width of the taxi 
strip where it is now only 100 feet 
|to 150 feet and where it is 150 
feet to 200 feet. 

It is believed that some of the 

| benefits derived from the new run. 
| ways will be quicker takeoffs and 
better visibility because of the 
| white gravel which is much more 
| obvious than the old cinder strips. 
| It is the opinion of many that 
|these improvements will make a 
| big difference in the Chicago Mu- 
| nicipal airport. 





Cleveland Airport 
To Be Model 


Major John H. Berry, manager 
of the Cleveland Municipal Air. 
port, is supervising an air terminal 
modernization program which he 
believes will adequately take care 
of the constantly increasing re- 
quirements of transport aviation 
for the next twenty-five years, 
The project is another fine exam- 
ple of airport improvements fin- 
anced with relief funds which have 
become imperative because of the 
increase in size and speed of 
planes, in service or about to be 
put in service. 


| 


_ Trans-Atlantic Air 
Service Feasible 














Proving that trans-Atlantic air- 
plane service is feasible, Ger- 
many’s major airline, Lufthansa, 
on an experimental, co-operative 
basis with the U. S. and Pan 
American Airways, sent to Horfi 
in the Azores, aboard the mother- 
ship Schwabenland, two all-metal 
flying boats, the Aeolus and 
Zephir. 

Weighing ten tons, powered by 
Junkers Diesel engines in tandem 
on the wing-top, these high winged 
monoplanes have a cruising speed 
of 135 m.p.h. 

Launched by the most powerful 
catapult in the world, the Aeolus 
sped toward Bermuda and _ the 
Zephir to Pan American’s Long 
Island base at Manhasset Bay. The 
Zephir arrived in 22 hours, using 
Pan American’s radio, but the 
Aeolus because of trouble in the 
air-cooling system was forced to 
turn back after 60 miles. It ar- 
rived two days later, having cov- 
ered the 2,063 miles to Bermuda 
in 18 hours, the 770 miles to Man- 
hasset in six. 

Germans predict that. by spring 
regular flights will be in progress, 
carrying only mail and expres: 
Because a round-the-world flight 
by the Graf Zeppelin, and regular- 
ly established dirigible service ove 
both the North and South Atlantic 
have followed past predictions, we 
anticipate the materialization of 
this prophecy. However, passel- 
gers must still depend on dirigibles 
like the Hindenburg, which ha‘ 
ten round trips to its credit with 











out a mishap. 
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AERONEUROSIS BY H. G. 





(Continued from August issue) 
Treatment 

1. Prophylaxis. — ‘“‘Aeroneuro- 
sis’ could probably be eliminated 
by a careful selection of candi- 
dates for flying training. The per- 
sonalities and characteristics of 
those susceptible having been de- 
termined, it is believed that they 
are susceptible of identification 
and elimination at the time of ap- 
plication for examination. 

This simple expedient, however, 
has the distinct disadvantage of 
depriving aviation of those who 
are acknowledged to be the high- 
est type pilots. The problem re- 
solves itself into a question of 
whether it is more desirable to se- 
lect the better pilots who break 
down after ten or fifteen years’ 
service or poorer ones who are 
more durable. 

Assuming that it is highly de- 
sirable to retain the better type of 
pilot, it becomes necessary to de- 
termine and remove the causative 
factors in aeroneurosis. As al- 
ready noted, the principal causa- 
tive factor was profound emotion- 
al stress produced principally by 
accident hazards and social and 
economic security. 

The former is an_ inherent 
characteristic of aviation and in 
the present state of our knowledge 
is not amenable to regulation. 
The latter, while not under the 
control of the medical profession, 
is a direct responsibility of the 
medical profession and as such 
should be subject to proper regula- 
tion for the protection of the indi- 
vidual and of the fiying public. 

Hershey,’ in discussing the 
treatment of functional neuroses, 
says: “The first step in the treat- 
ment of these cases consists of dis- 
covering the cause of the conflict. 
If the conflict is based on a real 
situation which does in fact jeop- 
ardize the social or-.economic se- 
curity or arouses the instinct of 
self preservation, then, while it 
may be possible to temporarily 
get the patient symptom free, it is 
never possible to get a permanent 
cure until the cause of the conflict 
has been removed or has been ade- 
quately compensated for.” This 
finding, based on an extensive clin- 
ical experience, is further borne 
out by Wright,‘ who has found 
that “among a large series of com- 
mercial pilots nervous disorders 
are infrequent among pilots who 
receive an adequate income and 
almost all cases that have devel- 
oped were observed in those indi- 
viduals who received inadequate 
compensation for the hazards en- 
dured or whose positions, and con- 
sequently their economic 
were insecure.” 

From the foregoing and my ex- 
periences with “stunt” pilots, it is 
well established that the emotional 
stress of flying hazards can be off- 
set by suitable compensation, 
either ego stimulating or mone- 
Since modern commercial 
aviation lacks any great amount of 
ego stimulation, it remains to es- 
tablish some standard to determine 
at approximately what point com- 
pensation overcomes the effect of 
the accident hazard, 

For the group under considera- 
tion, it has already been noted 
that, as compared to ground per- 
sonnel, where the hazard is 9 to 1 
the compensation is 1.5 to 1. 
Wright’s series of cases it was 
found that, when the compensation 
was between 2 and 3 to 1, no dif- 
ficulty was experienced. There- 
fore it may be assumed that flying 
pay equal to three times the nor- 
mal for equivalent ground person- 
nel is adequate where the fatality 
rate is mine times as great. Ex- 
pressed mathematically: 


Flying pay = 
Flying hazard 
— X ground pay. 


The economic and social inse- 
curity among aviators seems to be 
due principally to the fact that 
usually during middle life, when 
their social and family responsibil- 
ities are the heaviest, they are re- 
moved from flying and forced to 
accept a minor ground position on 
8teatly reduced pay. Whether or 
not this actually happens is of no 
8reat importance, since it is the 


state, 





ARMSTRONG CONCLUDED) 4ir Traffic Con- 








years of uncertainty preceding 
this period that produces the emo- 
tional stress and hence the nervous 
disorder. To create for these indi- 
viduals a proper economic secur- 
ity, nothing would appear more 
reasonable and effective than a 
modification of the present system 
employed in any other occupation- 
al disability. The pilot who is 
grounded from flying but other- 
wise fit should be given a flying 
disability retirement and allowed 
to assume an executive or admin- 
istrative ground position. It is 
believed that this plan, in conjunc- 
tion with adequate pay for the 
risks involved, would allow the 
majority of pilots to pass through 
their flying career free from aero- 
neuroses. 

In actual practice, the prophy- 
lactic measures adopted were 
those calculated to provide for 
good health, pleasant environments 
and active recreations. Special at- 
tention was devoted to the elim- 
ination of all possible sources of 
mental irritation and worry. 

2. Active Treatment.—In the 
active treatment of the cases con- 
sidered here, all the usual meas- 
ures were given a fair trial. Diets, 
rest, hydrotherapy and _ various 
psychoanalytic maneuvers were 
all of no apparent benefit. Com- 
plete removal from the environ- 
ment in some cases produced 
marked temporary improvement 
provided it involved no economic 
loss to the individual, in which 
event no improvement or an ag- 
gravation occurred. In those cases 
in which an improvement did oc- 
cur it proved to be only tempor- 
ary, for after three months’ to a 
year’s duty the attack invariably 
recurred, usually more severe than 
the one preceding. It is from this 
experience that prophylactic rath- 
er than curative measures are con- 
sidered to be of paramount impor- 
tance. 

8. Final Disposition.—Based on 
the inadequate and unsatisfactory 
methods of treatment available to 
the group discussed here, four of 
the eighteen original patients have 
been removed permanently from 
flying, one by death in an aircraft 
accident, one by retirement for 
physical disability and two because 
of aeroneurosis. Of the fourteen 
still on flying duty, three are con- 
sidered ready for retirement as 
totally permanently disabled, four 
are considered unfit for flying 
duty but fit for ground duty, and 
the remaining seven are consid- 
ered able to remain on flying duty 
under close supervision. 

The controlling factor in the 
final disposition of these cases 
should be the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and the protection of the 
flying public. Those who have had 
several recurrences, each more 
severe than the preceding one, and 
who are reduced to a state of un- 
fitness for administrative duties 
should be permanently retired. 
Those who have had several re- 
currences and are kept symptom 
free only by grounding should be 
permanently grounded, Those who 
have no more than the initial 
symptoms, have had no more than 
one fully developed attack, or 
who have recovered from an at- 
tack and remained symptom free 
during a six months period of fly- 
ing should remain on flying only 
under the close continuous obser- 
vation of a surgeon. 

Pathology 


Whether or not actual organic 
nerve lesions can be demonstrated 
in cases of “aeroneurosis’” must 
for the present remain pure spec- 
ulation. That this important as- 
pect has not been fully investigat- 
ed is due to the difficulty in secur- 
ing suitable tissue sections. In the 
crash cases examined, the trauma 
had so disorganized the brain tis- 
sues that the detection of other old 
lesions was found impracticable. 
As mentioned before, however, ex- 
perimental animals exposed to con- 
ditions similar to those endured by 
pilots have shown in many in- 
stances congestion, edema, hemor- 
rhage, and even destruction of 
brain tissue. These lesions were 
those normally found in cases of 
accidental death in man from the 





same physical agents and varied 
only in degree. The particular 
pathologic condition in each in- 
stance was dependent on whether 
anoxemia, carbon monoxide poi- 
soning, trauma or centrifugal 
force was used and the lesions pro- 
duced are too well known to re- 
quire repeating here. 

In any event, since the presence 
of actual pathologic changes could 
only be one of the contributing 
factors in this disease process the 
question will be left for future in- 
vestigations to answer and I shall 
proceed to a discussion of the 
pathogenesis. 

In considering the possible theo- 
ries to explain the pathogenesis of 
“seroneurosis,’ one is at once 
struck by the number of those 
which can unquestionably be dis- 
carded. Focal infections, wasting 
disease, debilitating states, ex- 
hausting fevers, toxins, intoxica- 
tions, inferior constitutional states, 
hereditary taints, defective men- 
tality and emotional instability 
can be eliminated immediately. 
There remains then only a psycho- 
genic theory to explain the rela- 
tionship between the etiology and 
the symptomatology. Therefore I 
will briefly reconstruct again the 
situation as it normally develops 
and trace by logical steps the 
mechanism of the defense reac- 
tions and on through the develop- 
ment of the disease process. 

When an individual enters on 
his career as a pilot he is essen- 
tially physically perfect, with a 
high degree of intelligence, filled 
with ambition, possessed of great 
natural courage, fired with enthu- 
siasm and devoted to duty. The 
irresponsibility of youth, the pride 
of accomplishment, the zest of liv- 
ing and the ignorance of inexperi- 
ence carry him blithely through 
the first few years. Gradually, 
however, as time passes physical 
perfection is replaced by physical 
defect and physiologic change, 
ambition by apprehension, reckless 
courage by cool judgment, irre- 
sponsibility by responsibility, youth 
by age, inexperience by experi- 
ence, and pride by ego deflation. 
In other words, there has been cre- 
ated a situation in which instinc- 
tive desires conflict absolutely with 
social regulation. 


Primarily there is the powerful | 


instinct of self preservation buried 
in the unconscious which strives to 
project itself into the conscious. 
This conflict rages continuously 
and, unbeknown to the individual, 
produces deep emotional reactions. 
Even though he is protected from 
mental pain by this repressed emo- 
tion, which allows him to carry on 
free from conscious fear, there is 
in this situation much material for 
intellectual insult. A simple com- 
parison of the ratio between the 
accident hazard and the monetary 
compensation with regard to either 
commercial fliers or officers of the 
services offers nothing to the indi- 
vidual but the obvious conclusion 
that his worth is lightly valued. 
The accompanying ego deflation, 
resentment and sense of injustice 
add their burden of emotional 
stress. The higher the intelligence, 
the more this holds true. The high 
type appreciates the value of safe- 
ty; the moron is unconcerned. 

The many avenues of escape 
from this situation are naturally 
obvious to the individual but to 
this personality type the price is 
too high. To quit is unthinkable, 
to avoid the issue spells weakness, 
to accept emotional subjective 
equivalents of disease is to admit 
instability, and to shrink from re- 
sponsibility is to invite social and 
economic insecurity. 

The latter, the almost inevitable 
social and economic insecurity, 
also is a situation capable of 
arousing great emotional disturb- 
ances. To a great extent econom- 
ic security or advantage relieves 
other stresses and acts as a pro- 
phylaxis against. breakdowns. Even 
fear may be overcome by adequate 
compensation, either monetary or 
ego stimulating, acting to repair 
the insult to the nervous system. 
The lack of it only adds to the in- 
sult and further depletes the nerv- 
ous mechanism. This situation of- 


produce a deep anxiety and appre- 


fers no certain means of escape 
and the anticipation may for years 


hension not only for the individ- 
ual’s own welfare but on account 
of all those dependent on him. 

The third situation calculated to 
produce a conflict between instinc- 
tive desires and social regulation 
consists of all those factors which 
concern the individual tempera- 
ment. These are principally the 
thwarted ambitions, ego deflation, 
loss of caste and all those items of 
importance to the proper mainte- 
nance of self esteem, high morale, 
mental peace and nervous stabil- 
ity. 

Thus these individuals are beset 
with a myriad of profound emo- 
tional stresses, some repressed, 
some clear to the intellect, all 





capable of producing marked reac- 
tions. It remains then to show by 
what mechanism these forces are 
responsible for the symptoms pro- 
duced. . 

As noted before, it was first 
shown by Cannon and others that 
the emotions are capable of pro-| 
ducing marked physiologic reac- 
tions. This process is an inherited 
characteristic which comes into ac- 


tion whenever the maintenance 4 
defense of life is endangered. It) 


occurs as a function of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system, which, 
when affected by the various un- 
pleasant emotions, mobilizes the 
bodily resources as a means of 
preparing for combat or flight. 
Each system of the body maintains 
itself at its highest pitch of effi- 
ciency to contribute its share in 
the defense of the organism. The 


heart speeds up and the blood} 


pressure rises to nourish the tis- 
sues better. The respiratory ap- 
paratus increases the lung ventila- 
tion to supply a rich oxygen mix- 
ture to the blood. The gastro-in- 
testinal tract becomes hyperactive 
to prepare food for the body util- 
ization. The brain and nervous 
system stand alert and ready, ac- 
tively guiding the maneuvers of 
the battle and acting for long pe- 
riods without adequate rest, fac- 
ing the situation squarely and 
striving for an adequate solution 
to the problem. As long as the 
stress continues, the outpouring of 
the excessive energy goes on and 
the normal processes of conserva- 
tion and repair are abandoned. 
Eventually the physiologic reac- 
tions are brought to the attention 
of the individual and can be ob- 
served and measured by objective 
methods. The nervous reactions 
are those of depletion of the high- 
er centers. Both reactions are 
free from the deviations of so- 
matic or nervous defect, for in 
these cases there are no doubts 
and hesitation as in psychasthenia, 
no quitting under the guise of or- 
ganic disability as in neurasthenia 
no infantile reactions of hysteria, 
or none of the obsessions or men- 
tal manias of the anxiety states. 
The victim stands firm and immov- 
able but is worn down by irresisti- 
ble forces. In brief, the patho- 
genesis of “aeroneurosis” consists 
of profound emotional disturb- 
ances, long continued, producing 


manifest hyperactive physiologic} 
responses and higher nerve center | 


depletion, the latter unaccompan- 
ied by abnormal deviations. 
Conclusions 

From a study of the functional 
nervous disorders occurring in 163 
unselected airplane pilots over a 
period of three years, it is con- 
cluded that: 

1. Of the group studied 11.04 
per cent suffered from a special 
form of the psychoneuroses, which 
affected 3 per cent of those in the 
age group 22-29, 50 per cent of 
those in the age group 30-39, and 
57 per cent of those in the age 
group 40-49. 

2. The disease is a chronic 
functional nervous disorder, classi- 
fiable as a new type of the psycho- 
neuroses. A distinctive nomencla- 
ture being required, the term 
“aeroneurosis” is suggested. 

8. The principal etiologic fac- 
tors are accident hazards, econom- 
ic and social insecurity, and pos- 
sibly nerve tissue destruction. 














4. The cardinal symptoms are 


trol Co-operates 
with Pilots 


Upon the suggestion of the Cen- 
tral Executive Council, Headquar- 
ters recently communicated with 
Mr. Earl Ward, Superintendent of 
Air Traffic Control, for the pur- 
pose of making the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. There is a very urgent need 
for additional beam stations 
around Newark, especially at Te- 
terboro. The Teterboro beam 
should be installed without further 
delay so that traffic from the north 
and northwest can be brought in 
and controlled over this proposed 
station. This would remedy much 
of the congestion that now exists 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
Newark airport. 

2. Pilots should be informed by 
radio when going over a check sta- 
tion, such as Martins Creek, 
whether or not there are other 
ships in the vicinity, particularly 
if the ships are in close proximity. 

3. The various speeds of the 
aircraft operating over the same 
air route at the same altitude 
should be taken into consideration 
by air traffic control operators 
when bringing ships into congested 
stations. 

Mr. Ward’s Reply 

An earnest desire for coopera- 
tion between the Air Traffic Con- 
trol operators and the pilots was 
expressed by Mr. Ward in his reply 
which is quoted. You will note 
that Mr. Ward asks that pilots, 
submitting suggestions or criti- 
cisms, cite specific instances or 
time and place where omissions 
occurred. 





September 19, 1936. 
Mr. David L. Behncke, President, 
Air Line Pilots Association, 
3145 W. 63rd Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Mr. Behncke: 

Thanks for your letter of Sep- 
tember 14 containing pertinent 
suggestions for the improvement 
of Airway Traffic Control. I am 
passing your letter on to Major 
Schroeder for his information con- 
cerning the Teterboro Radio 
Range. 

Relative to the matter of pilots 
not receiving information about 
other ships in the vicinity, I am 
making a check through my Con- 
trol Stations to see where the slip 
is, as instructions are definite to 
pass out all the information we 
have on other aircraft, either in 
the vicinity of the marker .or be- 
tween the marker and the airport. 

I would appreciate very much if 
you could secure for me any spe- 
cific instances of such omission, as 
in one particular instance which I 
was able to run down on a similar 
complaint, it was found that Air- 
ways had given the information to 
the airline radio operator who had 


"| not relayed it to the pilot, which, 


of course, we have no way of 
knowing. 

You may be sure we welcome 
constructive criticism and will be 
pleased to hear more from you or 
your associates when you have 
suggestions to offer. 

Yours very truly, 
/s/ Earl F. Ward, Supervisor, 
Airway Traffic Control. 








general irritability, gastric neu- 
roses, insomnia, motor hyperactiv- 
ity, and depletion of the higher 
mental centers. 

5. Adequate treatment requires, 
in addition to the usual therapeu- 
tic measures, administrative 
changes to provide adequate com- 
pensations and economic and so- 
cial security. 

6. The pathogenesis consists of 
profound emotional stresses, long 
continued, producing a physiologic 
hyperactivity and a depletion of 
the higher nervous centers. 
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PILOTS MEET 
IN CHICAGO 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Quoting the reporter who re- 
corded verbatim all that was said 
on convention floor: “I have 
never reported a convention where 
so much was handled in such a 
short period of time.” Since his 
work consists entirely of report- 
ing meetings of all types and de- 
scriptions, his words may reason- 
ably be accepted as authoritative. 





List of Delegates 
The delegates present were: 
Thomas O. Hardin 
...American Airlines, Southern 
Julius W. Johannpeter........ 
...American Airlines, Memphis 
John D. Lewis 
...American Airlines, Glendale 
Samuel R. Ross. .......-020> 
..American Airlines, Cleveland 
Usher E. Rousch 
....American Airlines, Chicago 
Gordon Darnell. .Braniff Airways 
J. Albion Brooks. Central Airlines 
Victor L. Hoganson 
.Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Everett W. Chandler......... 
....Eastern Air Lines, Newark 
Robert G: Chew....:......066. 
anbk a Eastern Air Lines, Miami 
Edw. R. Moore. .Hanford Airlines 
Ray T. Elsmore 
Santana’ National Parks Airways 
Mal B. Freeburg... 666.0 i aiccs 
...Northwest Airlines, Eastern 
Earl W. Hale 
...Northwest Airlines, Western 
Kenneth V. Beer......... 
American Airways, Caribbean 
Chavies Ki. Dither. 60... 0. ss 
..Pan American-Grace Airways 
Audrey D: Bute. sc. cece. 
Pan American Airways, Western 
William Paul Youngs......... 
Pree oe Panair do Brasil 
Murl Estes. Pennsylvania Airlines 
Grant Anderson 
....United Air Lines, Oakland 
Richard P. Craine 
...United Air Lines, Cheyenne 
Frank Crismon 
United Air Lines, Salt Lake City 
Walter Eefsen 
....United Air Lines, Portland 
Wilam ‘Green, Gre. é ccc. Fs 8 
United Air Lines, Omaha 
Emery J. Martin 
United Air Lines, Newark 
Cameron T. Robertson 
....United Air Lines, Chicago 
Fred W. Kelly 
Western Air Express 
Sants BE. Robe .<. oo. e. ck. 
..%....Pacifie Alaska Airways 
Copilot representatives present 
were: 
William H. Records 


Ross Knighton. ..Braniff Airways 
Albert J. Slimon. .Central Airlines 
George L. Slaybaugh......... 
..Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Charles Ball Delta Air Lines 
Vernon A. Peterson.......... 
Eastern Air Lines 
Jack E. McKee. .Hanford Airlines 
Byron Q. Van Cott 
National Parks Airways 
ides Gane oo). os ces 
Pan American Airways 
James Shutt Pennsylvania Airlines 
William R. Allemang......... 
United Air Lines 
Unlimited Debate 


Practically unlimited debate was 
had on all subjects before a final 
vote was taken. 


The convention was opened with 
an address by President David L. 
Behncke, in which the past ac- 
complishments, present activities 
and future plans of the Associa- 
tion were discussed. So much of 
importance has happened since the 
last convention, the President’s 
opening address was of three 
hours duration and even then 
many of the important subjects 
could only be discussed briefly. 


Convention Procedure 


So as to give our membership 


an idea as to how our convention 
functions, it might be well to dwell 
briefly on how the machinery is 
set up to handle the tremendous 
amount of work which comes be- 
fore it. 

It would be impossible to han- 
dle all of the work on the floor of 
the convention as it is presented 
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to Headquarters for action. The 
delegates were divided into eight 
Then all subjects to 
up before the convention 
distributed to the proper 
committees for study, after which 
summaries 


committees. 
come 
were 


and resolutions 
written. The respective committees 
then reported their resolutions to 
the convention floor on completed 
subjects. About half of the con- 


were 


half with full sessions. 


recommendations of the respective 


floor by a majority vote. However, 


vised before they were finally 
passed by the convention. In some 
cases the members of one commit- 
tee would fail to agree and for 
that reason would take the matter 
in question to the floor to be acted 
on there where all present had un- 
restricted opportunity to present 
their views. 

The main subjects that were 
handled by the convention were: 
EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS: 

The subject of employment con- 
tracts was one of the most impor- 
tant dealt with during this con- 
ference. This was handled by 
fan employment contract commit- 
tee and this committee gave the 
matter careful study and later 
presented its views to the floor. 
The convention in session then 





ference’s time was taken up with} 
committee meetings and the other 


In the majority of instances the 
committees were accepted on the| 


some resolutions presented by the| 
committees were rejected or re- 





spent almost an entire day discuss- | 
ing this question. It was decided | 
that the main subjects to be in-| 
cluded in the employment con- 
tracts are: 
a—Classification of work and| 
Classification of salary. 
b—Hours of service. | 
c—Overtime and emergency | 
service, 
d—Absence from duty. 
e—Vacations. 


f—Testing, experimental and 
survey work, and dead- 
heading. 

g—Seasonal reductions of 
forces. 

h—Moving expenses. 





i—Expenses away from home. 


j—Methods of settling griev- 
ances, 

k—Remuneration in case of in- 
jury. 


There are a number of other 
subjects that will also be included 
but it was very evident that if 
everything suggested were includ- 
ed the employment contract would 
become too lengthy and with this 
in mind recommendations of the 
convention were that we adhere as 
much as possible to brevity and at 
the same time cover everything of 
major importance, 

Uniformity Important 

Uniformity of employment con- 
tracts on all of the airlines was 
also a subject of much debate. It 
was decided that contracts should 





cover as much as possible but at 
the same time not be too lengthy 








and that they should be as nearly 
uniform on all the airlines as it is 
possible to make them. 

It is now the duty of Headquar- 
ters to take what was done at the 


| convention and place it in proper 
| form, after which negotiations will 


be started with the companies. 
This is a large task but with the 
proper co-operation of everyone 
concerned it is by no means one 
that cannot be expeditiously han- 
dled. The main part of any em- 
ployment contract has to do with 
hours, rates of pay and a good 
sound seniority plan. 

Due to the fact that a number 
of the subjects to be included in 
the employment contracts for air 
line pilots are already quite well 
covered in the law by minimum 
and maximum requirements, it is 
obvious that the most important 
sections of our employment con- 
tracts will be fairly easy to han- 
dle. 


SENIORITY PLAN REVISED 


A seniority plan is one of the 
major points of any employment 
contract and in view of the fact 
that this question has been satis- 
factorily settled during the con- 
vention by the adoption of a prac- 
tically bullet-proof seniority plan, 
we should not have much trouble 
in this quarter. Therefore, it be- 
comes a matter of building a con- 
tract the same as anything else is 
built, by first including the most 
important parts as a foundation 
and handling those first, after 
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can be taken carv of in the order 
of their importance. 

The seniority plan which was 
adopted at this convention by 
unanimous vote had its origin in 
the last convention which was held 
October 29, 1934. This plan was 
revised, changed and amended by 
this convention and the changes 
made were not numerous. This 
augurs well for the work of the 
seniority committee of the 1934 
convention. The 1936 seniority 
committee followed through 
suggesting timely and advantage- 
ous amendments and additions. 
The seniority plan as finally passed 
by the 1936 meeting is a very 
fine piece of work and all of th 
delegates that made up the senior- 
ity committees of both the 1934 
and 1936 conventions are to be 
commended for the efficient hand- 
ling of a very difficult subject. 

INSURANCE: 

An insurance plan was adopted 
which will, if approved by the 
membership, pay the dependents 
of deceased pilots $1,000 imme- 
diately after death of the insured. 
A brief outline of the plan fol- 
lows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

That the following plan of mu- 
tual benefit for members of the 
Association be submitted to the 
entire membership for a vote, au- 
thorizing the plan to be incorpor- 
ated in the by-laws of the ALPA.. 

That each paying member be 
assessed $15.00 to create a mutual 
benefit fund of approximately 
$12,000 which will pay immediate- 
ly upon death of any member in 
good standing, $1,000 by wire to 
his beneficiary. 

That a quarterly assessment of 
$4.00 per participating member be 
added to the quarterly dues during 
the first year after creation of the 
fund. 

That the yearly assessment for 
the second and succeeding years 
be determined by dividing the 
amount the fund is short of $25,- 
000 at the end of the year, by the 
number of participating members 
at that time. Such yearly asses:- 
ment to be paid as part of the 
quarterly dues with the regular 
quarterly dues. (The figure 
$25,000 is the approximate sum of 
the initial assessment of all pay- 
ing members plus the sum of the 
assessments of the participating 
members for the first year.) 

Any member getting out of the 
Association for any reason will bé¢ 
refunded the original $15.00 as- 
sessment, less any debts owed th 
Association. 

Any member going on the in- 
active list may elect to have his 
original $15.00 assessment, less 
debts owed the Association, re- 
turned to him. At any time of 
reinstatement to the active list 
such member must again pay 
$15.00 to the mutual benefit fund 
unless he has once paid such as- 
sessment and not had it returned 
to him. 

Any paying member going on 
inactive status may elect to leave 
his original $15.00 assessment in 
the mutual benefit fund and con- 
tinue to pay the quarterly assess- 
ment for such fund, in which case 
he will be entitled to the benefits 
of such fund the same as a mem- 
ber on active status. 

Any new member in the Asso- 
ciation will have an assessment of 


by 


of 


| $15.00 added to his initiation fee, 


said $15.00 to go to the Mutual 
Benefit Fund. Thereafter, he will 
have added to his regular quarter- 
ly dues the same amount as all 
active members have added to 
their regular quarterly dues for 
the purpose of maintaining a bal- 
ance in the benefit fund. 

The failure of any participating 
member to pay his quarterly as- 
sessment for the benefit fund on 
or before the time designated as 
the time when quarterly dues are 
due, will cause such member and 
his beneficiary and heirs to lose 
the right to receive any benefit 
from the Mutual benefit fund in 
event of his death before payment 
of all assessments he owes for the 
mutual benefit fund. 

2/3 Vote Needed 

The foregoing will give our 
readers an idea of what the mu- 
tual benefit plan worked out by 
the convention amounts to. In 





which the miscellaneous subjects 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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6 Orde: PILOTS MEET oar which is to create a 
A CO ederal compensation act which 
a... ALP NVENTION BANQUET, OCT. 19, 1936 will pay definite amounts in all 
~ 2 IN CHICAGO a without litigation of any 
rigin it and. 
vas held ELECTION OF OFFICERS: 
lan w (Continued from Page 6) The by-laws provide for election 
nded view of the fact that there is still of OMicers every two years. In 
changes much work to be done before this view of the fact that the terms of 
® ‘his : : : l all of the officers of the air line 
=. plan will be in a workable condi- pilots had expired at the 1936 con 
tion, the convention instructed i i in 
he 1934 Headquarters to appoint an Insur- — election of officers was in 
hoemaalaieie ance Committee for the purpose ae > 
ugh of working out details. It further The following officers were 
vantag instructed Headquarters that as elected : 
dditio: roti’ hs Che Secu ieee David L. Behncke teeees President 
y.pass has finished its work this plan Laurence W. Harris... - Secretary 
ow should be submitted to the entire mtg ~ mt gape —a 
I of membership for a vote and it Thomas 0. Hardin. Rope eb 
sagt should not be placed into effect| Sei § (| ( 2..." 4.5 0) > 2. “ee | = vic bee 
. unless two-thirds of the entire 
ioe ~cqitienabiidsbandi i alanine: oe H. Doleseieat :.% Atlanta 
nt hand- Everyone present at the con- eee D. Dees: Brownsville 
ibject. ; <aceh i Walter Eefsen ......... Portland 
sntion was firmly of the opinion Ray T. Elsmore Salt Lake Cit 
hat an Association death benefit Mal B. Freeb ego Mi rit 
adopt very necessary but at the Fred Ww Kelly cS al inenagens 
by ame time they felt that unless te k B Ke Os: he 
pender the plan received almost universal ~ 2 Pipe yee “sapere ate moma 4 
0 imn ipport it would not be good busi- Peay reypagytee eS Mowark 
msurs ss to try to put it into effect. ae . es <1 oe mtsmensiy 0 
plan { was felt that this was necessary Ss cE R bbi or “i Se 
yr it to be successful. What this Warren B ‘Seite Se ntiz 2 ao 
NS: lan really amounts to is a $1,000 Steph J. Willi - -pantiago, lle 
n of n ssociation death benefit at cost.| | | RRO ED "Miami (Foreign) 
s of t It is so arranged that the over-| wwe — | besa Fate aS ee . 
1 to ad of handling this proposal ; Peovtage a mee rast 4 
vote, : nounts to little or nothing be-| - IRSA ae aie oa Se eT ere ee mee Genk offic ra + im 
incorpo use it will fit in perfectly with| to note that the last Seawention:| line, chosen from strategic points. | pensation laws, which to say the| Seoshihenh« tenia — 
> ALPA e present Association bookkeep-| October 19, 1934, passed a very| They are given the right of repre-| least is an extremely unsatisfac-| Secretary—Homer Gate ; 
py . er similar resolution which is an indi winger ton yan > ap geist tory method of handling this very Treasurer—John Huber. 
of cert | VIOLATIONS OF THE 85- | cation that the air line pilots feel| ¢).4 aihek dcaatn 100 the respec- | important question. There are as Vice Presidents Elected 
mediate. HOUR LIMITATION: the same now as they did then| tive councils. This also required | ™@ny different kinds of compensa- The second annual convention 
ember Violations of the 85-hour le- |} about this very important ques-|a minor revision in Article Iv, | tion laws as there are states. decided that it would be a good 
r wire gal limitation were gone into at || tion. It was the opinion of the| Section 1, to avoid contradictory) The air carriers now insure for| idea to elect vice presidents and 
| considerable length. The re- || convention assembled that until| provisions. |the amount of state compensation | Spread them over the entire = 
sment | cent favorable opinion that was || air transportation and everything | Article III was revised quite ex- | payable in any of the states ee by = Association, plac- 
ember endered on September 28 by || that has anything to do with air] tensively. Sections 4 and 5 now | through which the air line oper- “es raga = aoe mess strategic lo- 
es during olicitor Crowley of the Post || transportation is lifted completely] limit payment of initiation fee| @teS. In the first place this is an a ad that they could work 
on of t )ffice De partment was dis- out of polities there is little hope overa six months period and mem- | unfair arrange ment because the pare . : — quarcers af and when 
issed. There was very little ||for complete stabilization. | bership becomes effective upon) COMPanies usually try to settle re a ae wayne te om 
ment f ebate on the subject and a Any industry that can be affect-| payment or upon signing an agree- | with the dependents of the de- ai smenaal nh » stg Pred m 
ng yea solution was passed which || eq by the unstable and ever-chang- | ment therefor. Section 8 rear-| ceased pilot in the state that pays | I The PF igsendiaor occas i 
ding th irected Headquarters to con- || ing background that is inherently | ranges the method of dues notices. | the lowest amounts under its com- ‘ily thie inatidie aie nae ning 
of $25, uct an immediate survey of ||q part of politics cannot hope for| Where formerly a first, second and | Pensation law. Even then it doesn’t an at Sig in i foll Pay a 
ur, =, ( fag Panag put in by all of the permanent stability. final notice was sent on each quar- a - porae aig oe pay- rw s llowing terri- 
memb«s ir pilots employed on the air ~, we es , ’ 70 notices | ng at amount; i pecomes a 5. : 
ly ass¢ nes, rebanaiees of classifica- aight poah et maae tom pm matter of bargaining between the Audrey Durst. - Brownsville, Texas 
rt of tl on, to determine whether or All of the copilot represent- | prior roy fuk ahs tae ton final | insurance company and the widows Roy Keeler....Coral Gables, Fla. 
e regul t certain air mail carrying || tives present acted together as} » tice fifteen days after due date.| and other dependents who are left canes ag. edi . Atlanta, Ga. 
figure ympanies are still violating the || 97°. committee. They studied the | Section 12 ‘ker requires that in| behind and from whom the bread-| Duncan McCallum E. Orange, N. J. 
ts eon 5-hour legal limitation in the | copilot problems in committee and | eases where manbershis has winner has been taken by death| R. Lee Smith. .Minneapolis, Minn, 
f all pa ace of the opinion rendered by || then made recommendations to the | lapsed through operation of the| in line of duty, flying the mail for | Ralph Johnson tte eee eens tees 
wm of ti Solicitor Crowley on September || °°” Y ention floor. Everything eLaws wel tne on tous of ™ air mail contracting company.|_ ---:*-: : . Salt Lake City, Utah 
‘ticipating 28 to the effect that: worked out very well and everyone’ the member, a later return to ac-| In a recent case, involving the| Tom Hardin. .. Ft. Worth, Texas 
ir.) “Congress has fixed maxi- || Present seemed sed be entiely | tive membership must be approved | deaths of Pilots Zeier and Moss-| enc ag rls hy Pais 9 Met = 
ut of t mum hours by law that a pilot | agreeable to what hea done. The by the Local Executive Council| mon on Chicago and Southern Air- | “— } “2 yoy fat ne Fla. 
on will may be required to fly at 85 Sees moons ss apbtotng much | ond Headquarters. Also, under| lines, the Great American Indem- L ~ k ager: convention, David 
15.00 hours per month, just as it has || Pleased with what was accom-| tii, same section, members ex-| nity Company, representing Chica-| 7 P°DnCKe Was Seswectes Fea 
owed t fixed the rate of that th | plished by the copilots. Fo haar lled for non-payment of dues| go and Southern Airlines, offered dent ; Homer Cole, Secretary; and 
; Per: 2oe © Il this ‘ , rote | peeg s0% Nonrpay | 8 ‘ Harold Knoop, Treasurer 
pilots might receive.” | this out the convention vote d an | must in addition to payment of|the widows a flat settlement of : Ps , 
a apn e he by-laws which will | ear sy ee e rae. w-t..3| Lhe vice-president plan worked 
n the In addition the resolution in- | addition to t y ‘on at al]| NeW initiation fee and delinquent | $3,000 each. This was later raised| +. well that th 1936 t 
| have tructed Headquarters to imme- | eee copilot representation at 8 | dues, pay an amount equal to| to $4,000 and $4,100 respectively | °U igi | sa j . emcee 
nent, 1 diately prosecute any and all | meetings ™ the future. | what he would have paid had his| which amount is still considered ng a. weg ye the same 
ation, iolators of the 85-hour legal | The major issue acted upon by} membership been continuous. | inadequate by the Association. No| eet a. bre ~S er and en- 
y time mitation. A survey will be ||the Copilot Committee was pay | Of far reaching importance was| end of pleading had any effect. | the gi Se a a ae 
ictive | list nade immediately and we will, freerrdanng te on on oa qualifi- | the change in Article VIII Sec-| The final answer on the part of ag as printed above from 9 to 
gain p ipon receipt of evidence in | cations for copilots and longer pe-| 4; thi ae Ri » q| the company in effect was that | y eee ry 
nefit fu ach case, de formal com- | riod of service before promotion. | neta Ptegag Baan = Shh Ay |they were insured and the insur-| hi md gro a are te be 
1 such : laint to the Postmaster Gen- || Proposed Amendment to 7E | event of death or disability of the | @mce company inferred that if its | nt iy Pts ar 0 ea Fark pit 
t return ral. In the past when the op- | The new proposed amendment} President shall assume his duties, | Offer was not acceptable the next | tive official capacities in an a 
' rators have been called upon | 13 to Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7E|and the election of thirteen other | step would have to be litigation. | oy as to bring lasting credit te 
going luring hearings to state why || was thoroughly discussed and it) vice presidents (fourteen in all) | All this points to a drastic need iecesinenn mel As their organice- 
+ to lea they violated the law, their plea || was recommended by the copilots| instead of nine as formerly. It is | for a sound and sensible state tion ; : 
2ssment as always been that they did || that all copilots employed on the| believed this arrangement will compensation law governing the : PAN AMERICAN: 
| and con- t willfully violate the law || air lines should hold regular S. A.| meet the: needs which have arisen| 2!" line pilots who are engaged in | 0 “2 th 4 , " ° bl 
rly assess- cause, as they put it, they || T. Ratings before being employed| due to the great expansion of the| interstate commerce. Fr andled b ¢ rag a at pro oo 
which ca id not understand the law. || and furthermore that it should be| Association during the last two| Headquarters to Make irs ti , ay ws os ye m 
he benefits here is not the slightest ex- a requirement that copilots should | years. Affairs extending through- | Recoeimondtntion } - ease Sh fe nn meat at 1s 
sf Me se for this kind of a plea in || have 2,000 hours air line experi-| out the entire hemisphere will thus! after carefully going into this] Gaiens tee. bets eke co ae 
the future because of the opin- || ence after being employed as a| be more efficiently coordinated, by| entire matter, the convention in-| pilots. Thi x aay ‘h “ty nae 
the As , m rendered by the Solicitor || copilot before being eligible for al the location of these key men at | aiathes ~ond' Ps ag sa | 2. s oe eae ae 
essment of hich is now common knowl- || first pilot position. A number of| strategic points. pacd h ‘deral | een a concern 0 eadquarters 
sation fee, at an tay ok a ot ee ‘ : . | . . ss zs mend to Congress that a Federal| and it was thought that much of 
= ey ‘ he air || other things affecting the copilots Revised copies of the By-Laws} compensation law be enacted for|the convention time would be 
ref ss ee acting companies are — — Pathe nsinbto tage 5 ow —— — rei and ie pilots that would be clean-cut and taken up with its solution, The 
se leiaarte: , : oe as calle ee M8 seen meen A o all members In @& written in such a way so that it} Pan American pay committee, 
unt as AIR REGULATION UNDER fs “ ud © nt their ntl gee Sspnngets would provide for definite amounts | however, did its work so expedi- 
saaed j } ¥: rs y} } 8 and expla p PENSIONS, DEATH AND DIS- for the various degrees of disabil- tiously and thoroughly that, to the 
Sed for .C. . ems. 5 ; d ABILITY COMPENSATION: ity and a definite amount in case surprise of the delegates, the com- 
ies bel- Air regulatory functions of the All in all, copilot representation Recommendations of the con-| of death. mittee’s report was placed on the 
L government were thoroughly gone| at the convention proved another | vention regarding this matter were The railroad workers have what floor for action early in the con- 
atieteating Bo After a great deal of de-| step in the right direction as far| that Headquarters should study|is known as a Federal compensa-| vention. : ; 
os i ate the following resolution was as the Association is concerned in| these questions with the idea of|tion act which gives them the right The summaries and resolutions 
eked on passed: its efforts to give everyone of its | handling them by means of proper|to sue for the actual amount of | dealing with this subject were ap- 
fehated as RESOLVED, THAT all phases|™members complete representation. | jegislation. damage based on the seriousness | Proved with very little debate. A 
ly dues are of air transportation now under BY-LAWS: The extremely unsatisfactory of their injuries and the perma- complete resume of this new Pan 
lember and i ‘2¢ jurisdiction of the Department The by-laws were carefully situation that now exists having to|nency and degree of disability. In American pay formula will be sent 
rs to lose °f Commerce be taken out of the| studied and changes were made do with state compensation laws other words, in case of death or to all Pan American pilots and co- 
ny benefit Department of Commerce and_| relative to the following sections:| 2nd their relationship to the pilots | disability on the railroads the in- pilots in the near future. 
t fund in Placed in a separate Air Trans-| Article I was amended to pro-| who are not engaged in intrastate | jured or the dependents of the de-| PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 
e payment  P°rtation Division to be created | vide that the Association could be| but in interstate commerce was/ ceased have the right to sue for the FOR AIR LINE PILOTS: 
es for the ]™ and under the jurisdiction of, | dissolved only by vote of the en-| carefully gone into by the con-/ actual amount of the damage. This problem was discussed and 
the Interstate Commerce Commis-| tire membership, instead of as for-| Vention. This is also not entirely satis-|Dr- William Becker of the Uni- 
a sion, merly, by vote of the directorate. State Compensation Laws factory because it opens the way versity of Chicago gave a very en- 
give our BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, Copilot representation at _the Uneatis ' isfactory to endless litigation which nat- ae lecture on * of 
‘i a THAT Headquarters study the convention was arranged for in a The disability and death com-| urally works a tremendous hard- e brain, nerve centers and blood 
bd out by fy Westion and initiate legislation revision of Article II. In future, pensation question insofar as air} ship on those in distress. For this = pee 
s to. In gpecessary to its accomplishment. | one copilot will attend from every| line pilots are concerned has al-| reason Headquarters is very much egates were 0 opinion 
In this respect it is interesting! three councils, or less, on each air in accord with the opinion of the! (Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 
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ways been governed by state com- 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
that the physical setup of the air 
line pilots did not present any 
great mysteries and all felt confi- 
dent that any good flight surgeon 
could, by periodical examination:, 
determine the proper mental, nerv- 
ous and physical requirements of 
air line pilots for flying duty. 

The convention went on record 
unanimously as being against any 
additional physical examinations 
involving such tests as spinal punc- 
tures, etc., that may result in seri- 
ous complications and _ possibly 
lasting physical impairment. 

In short, the convention felt 
that air line pilots should not be 
placed in the role of white mice 
or guinea pigs merely because cer- 
tain doctors feel the urge of carry- 
ing aero medical examinations to 
ridiculous extremes. 

COMPANY DOCTORS: 

One of the matters discussed 
which was considered of para- 
mount importance was Company 
Doctors. 

Many pilots were of the opinion 
that a flight surgeon should not 
be allowed to serve in the dual 
role of a Department of Commerce 
examiner and a company doctor. 
The convention felt that because 
of the great division of opinion on 
this question, the entire member- 
ship should be given a chance to 
express its views. In line with this 
it was decided that Headquarters 
should conduct a vote of each and 
every member in good standing 
and that the outcome of this vote 
should decide the Association’s 
position on this question. 

UNSAFE AIRPORTS: 

Unsafe airports were gone into, 
the most outstanding of which was 
the Washington Airport site. It 
was pointed out that while the 
present location of this airport is 
advantageous from a _ passenger 
and cargo standpoint because of 
its proximity to the business cen- 
ters of Washington, it is generally 
unsafe from all other points of 
view. Attention was also directed 
to the fact that it would take a 
great amount of improving (re- 
routing of streets, moving of 
buildings, etc.) before this site 
could be termed even a fair air- 
port. 

The Chicago Airport was also 
discussed and it was urged that 
steps be taken to remove the rail- 
road track which bounds the north 
side with the present improved 
section of this field. 

Numerous other subjects were 
gone into and dealt with by the 
1936 convention. Space will not 
permit their being discussed in 
this article. In view of this, it is 
urged that all members contact 
their delegate and obtain from him 
first-hand information on every- 
thing that was brought before the 
convention and acted on. 
CONVENTION CITY FOR 1937: 

It was noted that ALPA’s con- 
ventions up to the present time 
had always been held in Chicago. 
Many of the delegates felt that we 
should hold future conferences in 
various other sections of the coun- 
try. In line with this, it was de- 
cided that, barring unforeseen 
happenings, our 1937 convention 
will be held in New York. How- 
ever, the final fixing of the con- 
vention city was left to the discre- 
tion of Headquarters. 

* * o* 





All delegates and representatives 
of the 1936 convention are to be 
commended for their long hours of 
hard work and unselfish effort in 
coping with the many problems 
they were asked to handle deci- 
sively in a very limited period of 
time. Headquarters is of the opin- 
ion that their diligent efforts will 
reflect immeasurable good in the 
air line piloting profession during 
the ensuing year. 





HAVE YOU? 
Have you purchased your Em- 
blem? If not, it is waiting for 


you at Headauarters. cost 
fifty cents. You may, in this way, 
identify yourself as an Air Line 
Pilot in good standing. a 





DECISION ON T.W.A. APPLICATION APPEALED 


Hearing on Exceptions Scheduled for December Fourth, Before I. C. C. 


Over the protest of the Post Of- 
fice Department the I. C. C. de- 
cided on March 9, 1936, that it 
had jurisdiction to entertain the 
application of T. W. A. to open 
a new off-line route between Al- 
buquerque and San Francisco via 
Winslow and Las Vegas. This de- 
cision is in answer to an appeal 
from a previous decision rendered 
January 10, 1936, by division 3 of 
the Commission which being heard 
now by the whole Commission is 
affirmed. The question will soon 
be heard on the merits, but there 
is much doubt that such permis- 
sion may be granted under the 
terms of the Air Mail Act. 

Bill Modified 

This controversy arose under 
Section 15 of the Air Mail Act 
which was amended by H. R. 
6511 last year. It may be remem- 
bered that after the air-mail pic- 
ture was cleaned up there were a 
few troublesome off-line routes 
conducted by two or three of the 
old operators which were continued 
in competition with the new suc- 
cessful bidders. H. R. 6511, as 
originally introduced, attempted to 
solve this difficulty by prohibiting 
such operations entirely. However, 
such a storm of protest came in 
from Chambers of Commerce and 
other civic organizations along the 
routes of the offending operators 
that the bill was modified. As re- 
ported out and passed by the 
House the bill provided that such 
operations in effect four months 
prior to July 1, 1935, might be 


continued but subject to review by | 


the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The bill went to conference 
with the Senate twice and at the 
insistence of the Senate came out 
the last time with a new provi- 
sion added which purported to give 
the I. C. C. additional authority to 
grant permission to any air line to 
institute new services under cer- 
tain conditions. It is this provision 
which is now causing the difficulty. 

Solicitor Crowley for the Post 
Office Department contended that 
any new off - line service which 
would be competitive was abso- 
lutely prohibited ahd any which 
was not competitive could be in- 
augurated without any prior ap- 
proval. Reserving the question of 
competition for a hearing on the 
merits, the Commission took the 
position that the determination of 
this fact must necessarily precede 
any such proposed operation and 
accordingly they decided they had 
jurisdiction to entertain the TWA 
application. Four commissioners 
dissented expressing the view that 
the question was properly a sub- 
ject of complaint by an injured air 
line after the operation had been 
established. 

Majority Views 


It would be interesting to know: 


just what Congress did intend. As 
between the majority and minority 
views of the Commission it would 
seem that the majority view is best 
for the welfare of the industry re- 
gardless of the construction of the 
law. However, it also purports to 
be the proper interpretation of the 
law and, in case you are interest- 
ed, the pertinent part of section 
15 is as follows: “After June 30, 
1935, no air-mail contractor shall 
be allowed to maintain passenger 
or express service off the line of 
his air-mail route which in any 
way competes with passenger or 
express service available upon an- 
other air-mail route, except that 
off-line competitive service which 
has been ‘regularly maintained on 
and prior to July 1, 1935, and such 
seasonal schedules as may have 
been regularly maintained during 
the year prior to July 1, 1935, may 
be continued if restricted to the 
number of schedules and to the 
stops scheduled and in effect dur- 
ing such period or season. 
Competitive Service 
“Upon the application of the 
Postmaster General or of any in- 
terested air-mail contractor, set- 
ting forth that the general trans- 
port business or earnings upon an 
air-mail route are being adversely 
affected by any alleged unfair 


is practice of another air-mail con- 


tractor, or by any competitive air- 
rt service supplied by an 
air-mail contractor other than that 


supplied by him on the line of his 
prescribed air-mail route, or by 
any service inaugurated by him af- 
ter July 1, 1935, through the 
scheduling of competitive non-mail 
flights over an air-mail route, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ' 
shall, after giving reasonable no- 
tice to the air-mail contractor com- . 
plained of, inquire fully into the, 
subject matter of the allegations; 
and if the Commission shall find } 
such practice or competition or, 
any part thereof to be unfair, or, 
that such competitive service in; 
whole or in part is not reasonably , 
required in the interest of public} 
convenience and necessity, and if; 
the Commission shall further find 
that in either case the receipts or 
expenses of an air-mail contractor 
are so affected thereby as to tend 
to increase the cost of air-mail 
transportation, then it shall order 
such practice or competitive serv- 
ice, or both, as the case may be, 
discontinued or restricted in ac- 
cordance with such findings, and 
the respondent air-mail contractor 
named in the order shall comply 
therewith within a reasonable time 
to be fixed in such order. If the 
Commission shall find after like 
application, notice, and hearing 
that the public convenience and 
necessity requires additional serv- 
ice or schedules and such service 
or schedules do not tend to in-' 
!erease the cost of air-mail trans-} 
portation, it may permit the in-| 
stitution and maintenance of such , 
|schedules and prescribe the fre-; 
auency thereof. The compensa-| 
tion of any air- mail contractor | 
shall be withheld during any pe-; 
riod that it continues to violate 
any order of the Commission or, 
any provision of this Act.” | 








Interstate Commerce Commission 
Air Mail Docket No. 10 

, TRANSCONTINENTAL & WEST- 
; ERN AIR, INC., SAN FRAN- | 
CISC) OPERATION 
; In the matter of the Application 
,of Transcontinental & Western | 
Air, Inc. for Permission to Insti- | 
jtute and Maintain Passenger and 
|} Express Schedules between Albu- 
| querque, New Mexico, and San 
. Francisco, California. 
: Submitted February 19, 1936 
Decided March 9, 1936 

Upon reargument, finding in for- 
mer report, 213, I. C. C. 551, that 
section 15 of the Air Mail Act of 
1934, as amended, confers jurisdic- 
tion to entertain the application, 
affirmed. 
j Luther M. Walter and Gerald B. 
Brophy for applicant. 
i Karl A. Crowley, Solicitor of the 
Post Office Department, and Paul 
D. Page, Jr., Assistant Solicitor of 
the Post Office Department, for the 
Postmaster General. 

Report of the Commission on 

Reargument 

, By the Commission: 
| In the former report, 213, I. C. 
C. 551, division 3 found that sec- | 
tion 15 of the Air Mail Act of 
1934, as amended, confers upon' 
, us jurisdiction to entertain the ap- 
plication of Transcontinental & 
, Western Air, Inc. for permission 
, from us, if such permission be 
deemed necessary, to institute and‘ 
maintain schedules for the trans- 
portation, by air, of passengers and 
express between Albuquerque, N. 
,Mex., and San Francisco, Calif., 
, via Winslow, Ariz., and Las Ve- 
.gas, Nev., expressly reserving for 
; consideration on the merits of the 
,case the question of our author- 
ity to grant the application if the 
proposed service is competitive in 
;any way with passenger or express 
j Service available upon another air- 
mail route; whether the proposal 
| Service would, in fact, be competi- 
\tive; and whether in determining 
, the latter question the competition 
,must be confined to service be- 
| tween the same points served by 
jan existing route and that pro- 
posed to be established. The pro- 
. ceeding was set for hearing on the 
merits. Thereafter, upon petition 
of the Postmaster General, we re- 
opened the proceeding for reargu- 
ment and reconsideration. 

Notwithstanding the limitations 
resting upon Courts, which, of 
course, are binding upon us, as to 
the use of the legislative history of 














an enactment to aid in the ascer- 


tainment of the true legislative in- 
tent, the argument on behalf of 


‘the Department centers upon the 


legislative history!, the contention 
being that notwithstanding the rule 
laid down in United States v. Mis- 
souri P. R. Co., 278 U. S. 269, and 
other cases, the division erred in 


‘not giving great consideration to 


the committee reports and the de- 
bates in Congress. 

Although we perceive no error 
in the division’s report in this re- 
spect, nevertheless it is apparent 
that when the legislative history is 
fully considered, and the comments 
of those in charge of the measure 
are examined in the light of the 
provisions as they read at the time 
those comments were made, the 
history supports rather than com- 
pels reversal of the division’s find- 
ing. 

(1) Briefly, the measure as orig- 
inally introduced? specifically pro- 
hibited all off-line competitive serv- 
ice. (2) When the measure came 
up for consideration, the commit- 
tee, at the insistence of many mem- 
bers for modification of this pro- 
hibition, proposed an amendment 
excepting off-line competitive serv- 
ice in effect prior to July 1, 1935, 
and authorized application to us 
by the Postmaster General or any 
interested air-mail carrier for an 
order against unfair practices of 
any air carrier, whether or not 
holding a mail contract, any off- 
line competitive air-transport serv- 
ice, or on-line competitive non- 
mail flights inaugurated after 
March 1, 1935. The measure 
passed the House in substantial- 
ly this form. 

Immediately after this measure 
came before the Senate two Bills 
were introduced there.? Both con- 
tained the prohibition and exemp- 
tion of the House measure, and 
one also provided for the filing of 
complaints with us by the Postmas- 
ter General or an interested air- 
mail contractor. These complaints, 
however, were limited to those 
against air-mail contractors, rath- 
er than any air-transport operator. 
As reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee and enacted by the Senate 
the measure followed the provi- 
sions of the Senate Bills in re- 
spect of off-line service with ad- 
ditional provisions specifically au- 
thorizing us after hearing to “by 
order require the suspension or the 
decrease or *** [to] permit an in- 
crease in the frequency of such 
schedules, and after *** hearing 
*** [to] permit an air-mail con- 
tractor to maintain passenger or 
express service available upon an- 
other air-mail route or not.” 

(Continued in November issue) 


WHAT PRICE 
STRIKES? 


In the book “I Break Strikes— 
the Technique of Pearl L. Bergoff’’ 
by Edward Levinson; published by 
Robert M. McBride and Co., New 
York, the author informs us that: 

“The Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company lost $1,538,105 in fares 
during its sixty-six day strike in 
1910, and spent $836,856 on 
strikebreaking. As against this 
total loss of $2,374,961 in about 
two months, the wage increases de- 
manded by the strikers would have 
cost the company only $350,000 a 
year.” 











Jessica Pepper 


Holds Record 


Jessica Pepper, 20-year-old Fol- 
lies beauty, has a record. _ 

To our knowledge, the only per- 
son who has ever ridden in the 
cramped quarters of a Douglas 
airliner dressing room from New 
York to Chicago, is Jessica. - It 
would never have happened if Jes- 
sica hadn’t felt the urge to powder 
her nose. Having turned the lock 
on the dressing room door, it stay- 
ed locked and inside was Jessica 
and her powder puff until work- 
men in Chicago broke the lock. 





Ataturk’s Daughter 
Attends 
Aviation School 


A Turkish woman piloting an 
airplane calls for a round-about- 
face in the ordinary person’s men- 
tal picture of Turkey’s gentler 
sex. The seductive, reclining 
harem inmate, who appeared in 
public only when heavily veiled, is 
difficult to imagine at the controls 
of an airplane. 


However, according to press re- 
ports from Ankara, Turkey, Presi- 
dent Ataturk’s adopted daughter, 
Sabina Gueukcken Hanoum, has 
been appointed first girl cadet at 
the military aviation school of 
Eski-Chehir. She will become a 
military officer of the flying corps. 
Sabina’s entry into the school is 
interpreted as an initial step in 
Turkey’s plan to open all careers, 
including the army, to women. 








Pilot Sterling Boller, Braniff 
Airways, Dallas, Texas, is re- 
covering from a broken limb 
and other injuries suffered in 
a recent automobile collision. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNER. 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA.- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 
3, 1933 

Of The AIR LINE PILOT, published 

monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for Oc- 

tober, 1936. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and 

for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared David L. Behncke, 
who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of The AIR LINE PILOT, 
and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tons, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 
Name of— Post office address— 

Publisher—Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, 3145 W. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

Editor—David L. Behncke, 3145 W. 
63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

Managing Editor — Frances Buck, 
3145 W. 68rd St., Chicago, Il. 

Business Managers—Air Line Pilots 
Association, 3145 W. 63rd St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by 
a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corpo- 
ration, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

Published by the Air Line Pilots 
Association, a non-profit organization 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

David L. Behncke, President, 3145 
W. 68rd St., Chicago, II. 

Harold L. Knoop, Treasurer, 3145 
W. 68rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security hold-: 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If 
there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the 
stockholders or security holders ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock- 
holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capac- 
ity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or eorporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of 
copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the six months preceding 
the date shown above is............-+ 
(This information is required from 
daily publications only.) 


DAVID L. BEHNCKE, 
(Signature of editor.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 8rd day of Oct., 1936 
Geal) : J. W. BERKLAND, 
Notary Public. 





(My commission expires June 15; 
1937.) 
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